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Up  to  December  i,  1937,  35®*  doctors  had  clipped  coupons 
and  6093  other  doctors  had  mailed  letters  and  postcards 
(total,  9674)  requesting  sets  of  abstract  cards  advertised  by 
the  American  Can  Company  in  medical  and  dental  pub¬ 
lications.  This  set  of  file  cards  was  compiled  from  published 
reports  of  scientific  nutritional  research  by  recognized  author¬ 
ities  studying  essential  food  requirements  and  the  nutritive 
contents  of  specific  canned  foods. 

Canco  is  winning  consumer  confidence  in  canned  foods 
through  such  key  people  as  doctors,  dentists  and  dieticians. 


brings  the  factory  to 
the  farm 

Until  the  Conner  came  on  the  scene,  the 
Farmer  had  a  very  limited  market  for 
his  fresh  vegetables  and  fruit,  and  for 
a  very  brief  season.  His  loss  was  high, 
his  profits  low. 


Now,  (hanks  to  the  Conner  and  modern  canning 
equipment,  the  Farmer  can  qo  into  mass  produc 
tion  —  and  grow  in  vast  quantities  the  products 
lor  which  his  land  and  climate  are  best  adapted. 
For  the  Conner  brings  his  plant  right  to  the  Farm 
er.  equipped  to  handle  those  products  most  eifi- 
ciently  and  economically.  Factory  elliciency  is 
brought  to  the  farm  —  and  the  Consumer  benefits 
as  greatly  as  the  Farmer,  for  his  grocery  bills  are 
cut  while  he  has  garden-fresh  vegetables  the 
year  'round. 


OTHER  MACHINES  FOR  THE  CORN  CANNER 

Peerless  Rehusker  .  .  .  Peerless  Corn  Trimmer  .  .  . 
High  Pressure  Washer  .  .  .  Ear  Corn  Brusher 
.  .  .  Inspection  Conveyors  .  .  .  Ear  Corn  Blancher 
.  .  .  Model  S  Cutler  .  .  .  Knife  Grinders  .  .  .  Spiral 
Conveyors  .  .  .  Whole  Grain  Washers  .  .  .  Mixers 
.  .  .  Syrup  System  .  .  .  Resilker  .  .  .  Cooker-Fill 
ers  .  .  .  Elevators  .  .  .  Cob  Crusher  .  .  .  Corn 
Shaker  .  .  .  Etc.,  etc. 


(Sprague-Sells  Division) 

HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 

Telephone  Hoopeston  123 
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Universal 


Cutter 

For  both  whole 
kernel  and 
cream  style 
corn.  Gives 
big  increase 
in  yield  and 


M  &  S  Hi-Speed  Filler 

Fills  any  liquid  or  semi-liquid  prod¬ 
uct.  Handles  more  difficult  can  fill¬ 
ing  jobs  than  any  other  machine. 
Continuous  and  automatic. 


Model  8  Corn  Silker 

Stronger,  and  highly  efficient.  The 
last  word  in  corn  silkers. 


Peerless 
Corn  Washer 

For  corn,  pumpkin,  etc.  I  I 

Gently  tumbles,  rubs  and  Jj  I 

scrubs  product,  without  H 

bruising.  B 

Mail  Coupon  for  Complete  Catalog. 


FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION  A  300-1 

(Sprague-Sells  Division)  HOOPESTON,  ILL. 

Please  send  us  your  fully  illustrated  General  Catalog. 


Super  Husker 

Husks  120  to  160  ears  per 
minute  —  all  the  corn  that  two 
operators  can  possibly  feed. 


NAME 


FIRM 


STATE 
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FEATURES 


THIS  IS  THE  LOCK-SEAM  BOOT  MAKER  FOR  THE  CAMERON 
300 -PER  MINUTE  LINE  OF  CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 


1.  Faulty  blank  is  quickly  removed  while  solder¬ 
ing  attachment  is  automatically  cleared. 

2.  Flux  is  applied  before  seam  is  formed,  through 
means  of  constant  level  flux  pots. 


3a  Automatic  solenoid-operated  brake  stops  ma¬ 
chine  in  1/10  second. 

4b  Water  cooled  external  solder  horn  for  litho¬ 
graphed,  enamel  lined  cans. 


OAt&je.  o^e  incUmduxM^  deMAJiJUd  in  the  fo£J^c^J^Mng>  edUwni: 

3b  The  ideal  Lockseamer  must  have  automatic  means  for  detecting  damaged  body  blanks^  combin¬ 
ed  with  a  powerful  brake  to  stop  the  machine  immediately,  thus  preventing  further  damage. 

Our  New  Model  No.  300  Lockseamer  has  a  highly  perfected  mechanism  for  this  very  purpose. 
Electric  limit  switches  detect  if  two  bodies  are  fed  or  if  there  is  any  malformation  of  body 
blanks,  which  actuates  a  solenoid  operated  brake,  stopping  the  machine  in  a  tenth  of  a  second. 

The  semi-steel  brake  drum  is  mounted  directly  on  the  main  drive  shaft  and  equipped  with  self¬ 
aligning  brake  shoe.  A  brake  release  is  provided  so  the  machine  may  be 
operated  without  power.  This  release  is  automatically  eliminated  upon 
applying  power.  The  main  drive  shaft  is  made  from  special  alloy  steel 
which  is  electrically  heat  treated  to  develop  high  resistance  to  torsional 

strain.  Each  shaft  must  meet  rigid 
specifications  for  tensile  strength  and 
yield  point. 


CAN  MACHINERY  CO. 

24-0  NORTH  ASHLAND  AVENUE 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


Now  it  is  more  important  than  ever  for  canners 
to  be  sure  that  the  cans  they  buy  are  backed  up 
by  dependable  service  to  meet  every  emergency. 

Continental  through  its  32  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  has  the  man-power,  facilities  and  resources 
to  render  quickly  every  possible  service  for  its 
customers — permitting  them  to  concentrate  on 
getting  in  the  crops,  canning  them  and  selling 
the  packs. 

Most  important.  Continental  offers  the  high¬ 
est  quality  cans,  developed  by  men  who  have  de¬ 
voted  their  entire  lives  to  making  better  seams, 
better  coatings  and  better  enamels. 

Closing  machines,  designed  and  built  in 
Continental’s  own  machine  shops,  are  availa¬ 
ble  in  types  and  sizes  for  every  cannery  need. 

And  Continental’s  closing  machine  men,  lo¬ 
cated  right  in  the  heart  of  packing  activities,  are 
available  any  time  of  the  day  or  night,  quickly. 


When  unusual  problems  in  canning  arise  —  quick 
research  service  often  may  mean  the  difference 
between  profit  and  loss.  In  Continental’s  Labo¬ 
ratories  a  large  group  of  specialists  are  available 
to  render  immediate  assistance — men  backed  up 
by  a  wealth  of  practical  experience  gained  in  help¬ 
ing  canners  all  over  the  country. 

Continental’s  many  factories  and  warehouses 
located  at  convenient  points  assure  the  quick 
replenishing  of  depleted  can  stocks  during  peak 
periods — a  factor  relieving  you  of  worry  during 
times  of  sectional  distress.  Also  getting  the  cans 
on  your  siding  the  quickest  and  cheapest  way,  is 
still  another  matter,  one  in  which  our  Traffic 
Department  excels. 

Guard  as  you  will  against  unexpected  develop¬ 
ments  and  emergencies,  there  will  come  a  time 
when  you’ll  need  help  and  need  it  quickly — that’s 
when  you’ll  be  glad  you’re  a  Continental  customer. 
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EDITORIALS 

Thank  you — As  we  come  to  the  end  of  another 
year,  and  to  a  realization:  of  the  fine  support  we 
have  had ;  of  the  faithful  service  of  correspondents, 
regular  and  particularly  the  large  number  of  voluntary 
ones ;  of  the  greatly  widened  circle  of  our  readers  this 
year,  and  of  the  steadfastness  of  our  advertisers;  as 
we  wade  through  the  deluge  of  good  wishes  showered 
on  us  in  all  forms  of  cards  and  personal  letters,  we 
feel  helpless  to  adequately  thank  you.  These  are 
things  far  surpassing  wealth  or  distinction,  the  things 
which  make  life  really  worth  while.  You  have  made 
us  very  happy,  and  it  has  been  a  joy  to  have  served 
you,  and  of  course  we  intend  to  try  to  better  serve  you 
from  now  on.  No  one  ever  worked  for  a  finer  group, 
a  fact  we  realize  the  more  clearly  with  every  passing 
year,  and  we  will  give  you  our  best  every  day  of  the 
coming  year.  Thank  you  all. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

There  came  to  our  attention  too  late  for  last  issue, 
a  picture  of  an  old  stable,  dug  into  the  side  of  a  hill, 
with  rough  posts  as  supports  to  the  roof  at  the  same 
time  serving  as  stalls  for  the  cattle — depicting  the 
stable  at  Bethlehem,  and  under  it  a  verse  which 
appealed  to  us  as  a  challenge,  and  so  we  have  headed  it : 

WHY  CAN’T  WE  ALL  TRY? 

The  palace  He  found  was  a  poor  cattle  stall. 

With  a  broken  down  roof  and  a  windowless  wall. 
And  it  looked  so  ashamed  of  its  spider-worn  wood. 
But  it  tried  to  be  Heaven  as  well  as  it  could. 

— Leonard  Feeney,  S.  J. 

*  *  * 

WHAT  TO  DO  ABOUT  PEAS — Last  week  the  types 
crowded  out  the  circular  of  Burton  Proctor  &  Son,  on 
the  matter  of  substandard  peas  under  the  alcohol  in- 
soluable  test,  but  we  give  it  to  you  this  week.  And 
now  has  come  another  sporadic  effort  to  help  the 
canned  pea  market,  by  inducing  the  Government  to 
buy  heavily  of  canned  peas,  and  so  clean  up  the  market 
for  all  concerned. 

We  regard  this  latter  movement  as  not  only  useless 
but  very  likely  to  be  harmful,  instead  of  helpful.  The 
Proctor  movement  is  immeasurably  better.  There  is 
no  surplus  of  good  peas,  and  in  view  of  the  heavy 
consumer  demand  no  one  is  in  position  to  say,  at  this 
time,  that  even  the  substandards  will  prove  to  be  a 
surplus.  But  certainly  the  only  surplus  possible  must 
be  in  these  low  grade  peas,  and  it  is  not  our  under¬ 
standing  that  the  Government  will  buy  such  qualities. 


What  it  is  more  likely  to  do,  and  what  it  should  do,  is 
to  seize  these  off-grade  peas,  unless  they  are  properly 
labelled.  If  the  canners  will  not  so  label  them,  and  in 
this  way  take  them  definitely  out  of  competition  with 
good  standard  peas,  then  they  ought  to  be  forced  to 
do  so.  That  is  what  the  McNary-Mapes  law  is  for, 
and  it  ought  to  be  enforced  up  to  the  hilt.  And  the 
pea  canners,  themselves,  ought  to  lead  in  the  fight  to 
have  this  law  fully  enforced.  Heaven  help  the  pea 
canning  business  if  the  Government  ever  buys  these 
substandard  peas,  for  canners  and  growers  will  bury 
the  market  next  year,  and  for  years  to  come,  with  this 
low  grade  stuff,  and  you  all  know  it.  Now  is  the  time 
when  the  canners  of  fine  peas,  and  that  means  the  vast 
majority,  should  come  to  the  rescue  of  their  industry, 
and  once  and  for  all  make  the  canning  of  such  low 
grade  peas  so  unprofitable  as  to  reduce  such  output 
to  a  minimum.  Either  that  or  let  such  canners  tie  up 
with  Burton  Proctor  and  so  keep  the  output  under  one 
control.  But  in  that  case  such  peas  will  come  into 
competition  with  the  better  grades,  and  tend  to  keep 
your  prices,  and  profits,  down.  We  are  not  unmindful 
that  they  are,  often,  good  food,  but  they  ought  never 
be  put  into  cans.  They  should  go  to  the  dry  pea  mar¬ 
ket,  as  soup  peas,  or  into  the  silo  when  you  find  that 
your  inspectors  have  allowed  such  to  pass  into  the 
plant.  No  man  can  have  a  reputation  as  a  packer  of 
fine  peas  and  of  off-grade  peas,  at  the  same  time.  You 
might  as  well  try  to  have  the  reputation  of  an  honest, 
truthful  man  and  a  liar  at  the  same  time. 

It  takes  courage  to  dump  a  lot  of  hard  peas;  but 
when  you  do  so  it  pays  handsome  profits,  all  out  of 
proportion  to  the  pennies  you  hope  to  pick  up  from 
the  junk,  but  which  you  never  get.  And  you  cannot 
expect  the  consuming  public  to  have  confidence  in 
canned  peas  if  you  do  not  furnish  this  absolute  and 
invariable  protection.  The  consumer  expects  you  to 
protect  her.  Make  that  a  resolution  for  1938 — and 
keep  it. 

CONTRACTS — Was  talking  with  a  member  of  the 
industry,  and  he  remarked:  “I  see  the  National  Can¬ 
ners  have  put  the  quietus  on  the  League  for  Enforce¬ 
ment  of  Contracts,  and  that  both  the  Tri-States  and 
the  Pennsylvania  canners  seem  to  be  quieting  down 
about  it.  What’s  the  idea?  Are  the  big  boys  object¬ 
ing  to  the  removal  of  this  throttle-hold  on  the  little 
fellows,  because  they  (the  big  fellows)  have  no  troubles 
with  rejections  (?)”  It  stumped  us  for  a  moment,  but 
we  said  we  thought  it  rather  due  to  too  much  diplomacy. 
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And  he  shot  back  that  the  stigma  on  the  industry  ought 
to  be  wiped  out ;  that  contracts  should  be  made  to  stick, 
as  in  all  other  industries,  and  that  the  Chicago  meeting 
ought  to  be  forced  to  take  definite  action.  Since  the 
buyers  as  well  as  the  canners  are  interested  in  this,  we 
expect  to  see  some  such  action,  but  if  you  want  action 
•you  must  be  there  and  demand  it. 

WHAT  WILL  ’38  PRODUCE  ?— Everybody  is  ask¬ 
ing  himself  that  question,  and  fortunately  we  cannot 
peer  behind  the  curtain,  for  if  we  could  we  would  soon 
be  utterably  miserable.  There  are  some  things  we 
would  like  to  see  done. 

We  tvovld  like  to  see  the  Name  On  the  Label  clause 
introduced  into  the  new  pure  food  law  which  Congress 
will  pass;  for,  as  Chief  Campbell  once  said  to  us,  “if 
that  were  a  requirement  it  would  clean  up  the  vast 
majority  of  all  food  enforcement  troubles.”  It  would 
end  the  senseless  arguments  about  Descriptive  and 
Grade  labeling;  would  make  needless  the  McNary- 
Mapes  law,  and  thereby  forever  avoid  such  tangles  as 
off -grade  peas  now  find  themselves  in ;  it  would  be  the 
greatest  boost  for  increased  canned  foods  consumption ; 
and  it  would  not  inconvenience  any  jobber’s  label  in 
the  least. 

We  would  like  to  see  written  an  absolutely  fair 
futures  contract  for  general  use,  and  the  development 
of  a  degree  of  “guts”  by  both  canners  and  buyers,  to 
see  that  such  contracts  are  enforced  in  full.  It  can 
be  done. 

We  would  like  to  see  the  industry,  acting  as  a  united 
whole,  demand  of  Congress  a  simplification  of  the  tax 
question,  through  the  adoption  of  the  Final  Purchase 
Tax  Plan,  as  outlined  in  our  issue  of  December  6th. 
Responses  have  been  disappointing  in  number,  but 
what  have  come  in  have  all  been  heartily  in  favor, 
urging  us  to  present  it  to  Washington.  It  would  not 
add  to  the  tax  burden ;  at  first  it  would  not  reduce  the 
total  taxes  now  paid,  but  it  would  add  to  consumer 
buying,  through  reducing  the  final  prices.  It  would 
give  an  impetus  to  consumer  buying,  of  everything, 
such  as  we  have  never  had,  and  that  would  go  a  long 
ways  towards  cleaning  out  all  danger  of  depressions. 
It  would  not  depress  wages,  and  it  would  assure 
moderate  profits  all  down  the  line,  as  should  be  the 
case  if  prosperity  is  to  be  expected. 

We  hope  the  jingoes  will  be  defeated  in  their  efforts 
to  drag  us  into  war,  but  it  will  require  defiant  action 
on  the  part  of  the  public  to  keep  them  from  again 
making  their  bloody  dollars. 

We  hope  the  good  work  of  cleaning  up  the  stock 
market  mess  goes  on  to  completion,  i.  e.,  the  restoration 
of  stock  to  its  rightful  place  as  evidence  of  ownership 
in  the  company,  but  restricted  in  amount  to  a  sane 
basis  of  real  value;  and  the  reduction  of  bonds  (mort¬ 
gages)  to  a  small  percentage  of  the  real  value  of  the 
companies,  as  you  would  wish  were  such  a  mortgage 
on  your  home  or  plant. 

And  it  is  to  be  devoutedly  hoped  that  we  are  within 
sight  of  the  day  when  the  Government  will  take  the 
banker  control  from  off  all  individuals  and  business. 
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to  the  end  that  all  industry,  and  not  just  such  as  are 
now  permitted  by  these  over-lords,  may  flourish,  afford¬ 
ing  occupation  to  small  traders  and  manufacturers  and 
through  them  employment  to  the  masses.  That  all 
industry  may  get  busy,  and  not  merely  half  of  it  as 
today. 

We  ivould  like  to  see  a  Congressional  inquiry  force 
a  plain  charting  of  this  monetary  control,  from  the 
top  down  through  all  its  ramifications;  a  clear  graph, 
or  picture  of  this  octopus  showing  where  the  tenticles 
extend,  and  to  what  companies  and  individuals.  If 
1938  can  bring  these  hidden  hands  onto  the  top  of 
the  table  it  will  be  the  greatest  year  in  history.  But 
be  ready  for  a  severe  shock  when  you  learn  that  all 
industry,  in  all  its  branches,  down  to  the  smallest,  has 
a  check  rein,  or  tenticle,  running  back  to  one  great 
driver,  with  possibly  four  helpers;  that  you  are  at 
his  mercy  as  much  as  any  slaves  ever  were.  The 
Government  knows  it  exists,  and  it  knows  it  holds  its 
power  through  control  of  the  banking  facilities.  That 
is  what  it  refers  to  when  it  mentions  “big  business”. 
But  whenever  it  starts  after  it,  the  Pied  Pipers  of 
propaganda  marshall  the  people  to  clamor  against  their 
Government,  and  the  paid  representatives  of  the 
octupus  in  Congress  are  numerous  enough,  or  vocally 
strong  enough,  to  block  every  move.  Since  it  retains 
hold  through  control  of  our  money,  the  only  way  in 
which  the  Government  can  free  itself,  and  the  people 
with  it,  is  through  the  ending  of  that  personally-owned 
banking  control  and  the  resumption  of  its  Constitu¬ 
tional  duty  by  the  establishment  of  Government  banks. 
What  do  you  think? 

We  wish  each  one  of  you  a  year  filled  with  peace  and 
contentment. 
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AS  TO  SUBSTANDARD  PEAS 

The  Burton  Proctor  &  Son  (Preston,  Md.)  Circular 


TO  ALL  PEA  CANNERS : 

It  probably  isn’t  news  to  you,  but  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  is  getting  very  active  in  the  seizure  of 
peas  which  fail  to  meet  the  specifications  pertaining  to 
the  amount  of  alcohol  insoluble  solids  contained  therein. 
Even  though  a  canner  may  have  a  certificate  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  showing  the  peas  to  be 
standard,  a  test  by  the  Food  and  Drug  authorities 
showing  the  alcoholic  insoluble  content  higher  than 
23.5  per  cent,  throws  the  peas  in  the  substandard 
classification. 

Further,  it  is  probably  no  news  to  you  that  very 
many  of  the  No.  3  and  No.  4  sieve  peas  packed  in  the 
Tri-States  territory  will  not  pass  the  alcohol  insoluble 
solid  content  grading  as  standard  peas. 

As  the  matter  now  stands,  every  canner  with  seized 
peas  is  unquestionably  in  the  hands  of  the  buyer  to 
whom  he  may  sell  this  merchandise.  The  packer  is 
scared  of  the  substandard  label.  He  does  not  know 
the  price  at  which  his  canner  neighbor  is  selling  sub¬ 
standard  peas,  and  feels  he  must  take  any  price  to  get 
rid  of  them.  This  makes  it  a  very  unhealthy  situation 
so  far  as  every  individual  canner  is  concerned. 

It  is  our  idea  that  if  all  canners  will  report  their 
seizures  of  peas  to  one  central  clearing  organization,  it 
will  be  possible  to  establish  a  reasonable  market  on 
goods  bearing  this  label,  and  save  the  entire  industry 
a  tremendous  amount  of  money  and  headaches. 

The  writer  spent  two  hours  Monday  with  Mr.  Wol- 
lard,  the  head  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Department,  in 
Baltimore,  discussing  the  matter  of  seizures.  Mr. 
Wollard  stated  that  there  had  been  a  great  number 
of  seizures  to  date  and  that  there  are  many  samples 
now  in  the  process  of  being  graded,  and  a  considerably 
greater  number  of  seizures  will  be  made  very  shortly. 
He  stated  that  the  Food  and  Drug  Department  is  going 
to  stop  the  shipment  of  substandard  peas  under  stand¬ 
ard  labels. 

Now  if  this  is  the  case,  there  is  no  question  but  that 
a  substandard  label  market  can  be  made,  which  will 
be,  in  the  course  of  the  next  two  or  three  years,  just 
as  good  as  the  current  market  for  peas  labelled  stand¬ 
ard  but  which  the  packer  feels  might  possibly  grade 
substandard.  It  would  then  be  possible  to  ship  peas 
direct  from  the  factory  bearing  the  substandard  legend 
on  the  label  and  still  be  just  as  well  off  as  they  are  in 
selling  standard  peas  today. 

The  writer  has  discussed  this  matter  to  some  length 
with  Mr.  Frank  Shook,  and  to  quote  Mr.  Shook,  he 
said,  “I  believe  you  have  something  there.” 

To  those  of  you  who  have  had  seizures  you  know 
that  they  are  expensive.  To  those  of  you  who  yet  have 


your  first  seizure  ahead  of  you,  we  can  tell  you  that 
you  are  going  to  find  it  is  expensive.  We  truly  believe 
that  the  establishment  of  a  substandard  market  will 
mean  a  considerable  saving  to  every  canner  in  the 
industry.  Not  only  will  he  get  a  better  price  on  sub¬ 
standard  peas,  but  these  peas  which  meet  the  alcohol 
insoluble  solids  content  test  will  bring  decidedly  higher 
prices. 

As  the  market  is  set  up  today  on  standard  peas, 
those  which  will  pass  the  test  can  be  readily  sold  at 
70  cents.  On  those  of  questionable  quality,  the  market 
is  65  cents.  We  believe  an  established  substandard 
market  could  be  made  at  a  price  certainly  no  lower 
than  60  cents  and  this  could  be  carried  higher  as  there 
is  less  deceit  in  the  selling  of  the  questionable  peas. 

We  would  certainly  welcome  any  criticism  or  sug¬ 
gestions  pertaining  to  the  idea  and  would  indeed  like 
to  hear  from  you  as  soon  as  you  have  had  a  chance  to 
give  the  matter  some  thought. 

We  might  add  that  anything  that  you  would  care 
to  say  would  be  treated  strictly  confidential. 

We,  as  brokers,  would  be  only  too  glad  to  make  an 
intensive  drive  on  peas  bearing  this  label.  As  far  as 
the  buyers  are  concerned  they  must  have  a  cheap  pea 
to  sell  at  a  low  price.  When  they  find  an  increasing 
number  of  seizures  of  so-called  standard  peas,  we  be¬ 
lieve  they  will  gradually  substitute  the  substandard 
label  for  this  class  of  merchandise.  Before  a  great 
deal  of  time  passes  substandard  peas  will  be  accepted 
by  all  buyers  at  the  retail  stores  as  a  perfectly  whole¬ 
some  product,  no  different  from  that  which  they  have 
been  receiving  under  the  ordinary  pea  label. 

We  do  not  expect  ultimately  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
handling  all  the  substandard  pea  business.  However, 
in  the  beginning  when  we  are  very  anxious  to  establish 
a  reasonable  pea  market,  we  think  the  handling  of  this 
through  one  broker  exclusively  would  be  of  decided 
advantage  because  every  packer  would  then  know 
definitely  the  status  of  the  entire  sub-standard  situa¬ 
tion  in  this  territory.  It  is  true,  there  will  be  some 
few  canners  who  will  not  care  to  cooperate  in  this 
movement,  but  we  believe  that  these  will  be  those 
canners  who  have  always  been  rather  below  the 
standard  market  on  the  standard  peas  in  the  days  be¬ 
fore  the  pea  canners  had  so  much  grief. 

We  are  having  an  attractive  label  made  up  bearing 
a  substandard  legend  and  containing  an  information 
panel  thereon,  explaining  the  nature  of  the  legend  and 
the  contents  of  the  can  to  the  consumer.  We  would  be 
only  too  glad  to  sell  these  labels  to  any  canner  at  cost 

(Continued  on  page  28) 
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Tomato  Production  in  Canada 

by  E.  R.  Lancashire 

Ratv  Products  Specialist,  Continental  Can  Company,  Inc.,  Research  Department 


IT  is  both  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  be  invited  to 
take  a  part  in  the  Canadian  National  Canners  Con¬ 
vention.  It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  visit  farms 
and  farmers  in  many  parts  of  Canada  during  the  past 
several  seasons.  The  ideas  picked  up  during  these 
travels,  plus  similar  experiences  in  the  United  States, 
form  the  basis  of  these  remarks. 

Tomato  production  problems  in  the  Provinces  of 
Canada  and  in  northwestern  New  York,  southern 
Michigan,  southeastern  Wisconsin,  southern  Washing¬ 
ton,  northern  Ohio,  and  northern  Indiana,  have  many 
things  in  common.  Tomato  acreage  in  these  areas 
could  undoubtedly  be  increased  if  profitable  production 
was  assured.  The  several  factors  which  limit  produc¬ 
tion  are  centered  around  the  varying  length  of  the 
annual  frost-free  period. 

Frost  occurrence  is  beyond  human  control.  Practical 
efforts  need  to  be  directed  toward  shortening  the 
growth  period  necessary  for  the  production  of  a 
profitable  canning  crop  in  the  northern  tomato  grow¬ 
ing  belt. 

Earliness  of  production  and  total  yield  are  both 
markedly  influenced  by  the  proper  selection  and  fitting 
of  the  tomato  field.  Then,  too,  the  quality  of  the  plants 
used  in  setting  out  the  field  often  determines  the  final 
success  or  failure  of  the  crop.  Varietal  selection  is 
perhaps  the  most  important  step  of  all  in  ascertaining 
in  advance  that  the  outcome  will  be  all  that  could  be 
desired. 

Selecting  and  Fitting  the  Tomato  Field 

I  have  frequently  observed  that  any  soil  will  produce 
good  yields  of  tomatoes,  providing  the  drainage  is 
efficient  and  the  fertility  level  is  high.  If  there  is  any 
one  thing  a  tomato  plant  cannot  stand  it  is  wet  feet. 
Whenever  water  replaces  soil  air,  vegetation  growth 
slows  up  or  stops  altogether.  This  is  due  to  a  replace¬ 
ment  of  the  aerobic,  nitrogen  producing  bacteria  in 
the  soil  by  anaerobic,  nitrogen  consuming  bacteria. 

The  tomato  plants  change  from  their  normal  green 
color  to  a  yellowish  green  color  under  such  conditions. 
About  all  a  farmer  can  do  is  hope  for  a  change  in  the 
weather  and  take  the  first  opportunity  to  aerate  the 
soil  by  cultivation,  and  at  the  same  time  add  a  top 
dressing  of  nitrogen. 

It  is  a  much  more  practical  idea  to  select  a  better 
site  in  the  beginning.  Some  guarantee  that  excessive 
water  will  not  accumulate  in  the  tomato  field  is 
essential  to  successful  tomato  production. 

Having  selected  such  a  field,  the  next  step  seems  to 
be  making  absolutely  certain  that  a  liberal  supply  of 


organic  matter  is  in,  or  can  be  added  to  the  soil.  A 
well  drained,  sandy  silt  or  clay  loam,  abundantly  sup¬ 
plied  with  well  decayed  organic  matter  is  almost  cer¬ 
tain  to  come  through  with  a  successful  crop  every  time. 

Well  drained,  fall  plowed  alfalfa  or  sweet  clover 
fields,  which  have  been  covered  with  10  tons  of  barn¬ 
yard  manure,  usually  offer  the  tomato  grower  satis¬ 
factory  returns  on  the  financial  investment  required  in 
obtaining  tomato  plants,  commercial  fertilizer,  the 
hiring  of  extra  labor  and  the  several  other  items  con¬ 
ducted  with  the  job.  There  are  exceptional  cases  where 
it  is  desirable  to  insert  a  cultivated  crop  of  field  corn 
between  the  tomato  crop  and  the  hay  or  soil-building 
crop  due  to  skillful  soil  management  programs  of  long 
standing,  but  they  are  rare  indeed.  Efficient  drainage 
and  a  high  fertility  level  are  essentially  a  part  of  every 
successful  crop  I  have  ever  seen. 

Quality  Tomato  Plants 

A  quality  tomato  plant  can  be  produced  in  6  to  8 
weeks’  time  under  controlled  conditions  of  temperature, 
moisture,  fertility,  aeration,  and  light.  A  plant  6  to 
8  inches  long  and  fairly  stalky,  with  flower  buds  well 
formed  but  not  opened,  and  with  a  root  system  to  bal¬ 
ance  such  a  top  growth,  is  an  asset  to  any  tomato 
grower. 

Protection  against  all  stunting  effects,  which  would 
make  the  plants  woody,  is  necessary  if  earliness  is 
essential.  The  theory  that  a  plant  can  be  hardened 
so  as  to  withstand  low  temperatures  is  over  rated.  At 
best,  it  is  possible  to  increase  a  tomato  plant’s  resis¬ 
tance  only  a  fraction  of  one  degree  Fahrenheit. 

Ideal  plant  growing  temperature  might  well  be  held 
at  about  70°  F.  during  daylight  hours  and  50°  F.  dur¬ 
ing  the  night.  Aeration  is  necessary  at  all  times  to 
keep  tomato  foliage  dry  in  order  to  retard  or  prevent 
the  development  of  foliage  diseases. 

Some  farmers  make  it  a  practice  to  spray  their 
plants  every  10  days  with  a  red  copper  oxide  suspen¬ 
sion,  using  one  pound  of  the  chemical  to  50  gallons  of 
water.  The  first  spray  is  applied  just  as  the  seedlings 
begin  to  emerge.  The  spray  is  applied  at  about  50 
pounds  pressure  and  is  applied  for  the  double  purpose 
of  controlling  damping  off  and  leaf  spot  diseases.  The 
last  spray  is  put  on  24  hours  before  the  plants  are  set 
in  the  field. 

Tomato  plant  beds  are  watered  very  early  on  bright, 
clear  mornings,  and  every  effort  is  made  to  dry  the 
foliage  and  the  upper  quarter  inch  of  surface  soil  as 
soon  as  possible.  This  practice  aids  in  the  control  of 
damping  off  and  leaf  spot  diseases. 
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The  amount  of  water  added  should  be  sufficient  to 
last  a  week.  It  is  best  to  postpone  applications  of  water 
until  the  plants  begin  to  wilt  a  little.  In  fact,  the 
nearer  the  plants  can  be  held  to  wilting  without 
actually  doing  so,  the  better  the  plants  will  be. 

Tomato  plants  require  more  space  than  is  ordinarily 
given  them.  A  minimum  spacing  of  l%xl%  inches 
is  used  by  successful  farmers  and  plant  growers.  Over¬ 
crowding  prevents  the  production  of  quality  plants. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  tomato  plant  produc¬ 
tion,  it  would  be  interesting  to  consider  the  work  of 
Professor  E.  F.  Burk,  Division  of  Horticulture,  State 
College  of  Washington.  Professor  Burk  suggests  that 
the  leaves  of  a  tomato  plant  be  pruned  off  as  soon  as 
it  develops  four  true  leaves.  The  top  is  also  to  be 
removed  just  above  the  fourth  node.  Such  a  treatment 
stops  the  top  growth  and  forces  out  four  laterals,  one 
in  the  axis  of  each  leaf  and  the  main  stem.  These 
four  laterals  in  turn  produce  clusters  of  flowers,  and 
instead  of  each  plant  having  a  single  early  cluster  of 
fruit,  it  will  produce  four  early  clusters. 

Professor  Burk  also  states  that  a  large  tomato  plant 
grown  in  a  pot,  paper  band  or  on  a  hillock  of  sod,  can 
be  transplanted  without  disturbing  the  root  system. 
He  believes  that  such  a  plant  will  produce  the  earliest 
fruit.  When  plants  are  not  so  handled,  the  trans¬ 
planting  operation  destroys  about  half  of  the  root 
system.  This  loss  will  retard  the  plant  growth  one 
week  or  more. 

Professor  Burk  has  written  a  most  instructive  paper, 
the  many  details  of  which  I  cannot  cover  here.  I  will 
be  pleased  to  mail  a  copy  of  the  complete  article  to  any 
of  you  who  may  be  especially  interested. 

Tomato  Varieties  for  Canada 

A  study  of  the  adaptability  of  tomato  varieties  in 
Canada  has  been  going  on  for  many  years.  Records 
of  the  number  and  weight  of  fruits  of  many  varieties 
are  available.  As  a  result  of  these  accumulated  studies 
it  is  concluded  that  varieties  of  the  John  Baer  type  be 
used. 

The  John  Baer  belongs  to  the  so-called  second-early 
group  of  tomato  varieties.  The  list  includes  some  new¬ 
comers  in  addition  to  the  varieties  familiar  to  most  of 
you.  Bonny  Best,  Landreth,  Cobourg,  Chalk’s  Early 
Jewel,  Clark’s  Early,  Nystate,  Canadian,  Scarlet  Dawn, 
Pritchard,  Early  Baltimore,  J.  T.  D.,  Redcap,  Baerosa, 
Stokesdale,  Early  Shipper,  California  Dawn,  and  no 
doubt  others  could  be  included  in  this  list  of  second- 
early  tomato  varieties. 

There  was  a  most  practical  field  trial  made  on  the 
W.  J.  Downing  &  Son  farm  at  Colborne,  Ontario  during 
the  1937  season.  The  varieties  used  in  this  trial  in¬ 
cluded  Clark’s  Early,  Early  Shipper,  California  Dawn, 
Scarlet  Dawn,  and  Nystate.  The  yield  per  acre  of  red 
ripe  tomatoes  was  as  follows : 

Clark’s  Early . 280  bushels 

Early  Shipper  . 270  bushels 

California  Dawn  . 278  bushels 

Scarlet  Dawn . 285  bushels 

Nystate . 391  bushels 

W.  J.  Downing  &  Son’s  trials  were  visited  by  many 
interested  parties  during  the  summer,  and  in  every 
case  it  was  agreed  that  the  California  Dawn  was  an 
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NKS  ESPECIALLY  ADAPTED 


By  our  special  process  of  iabrica- 
tion  we  build  metal  tanks  especially 
selected  for  your  foods,  free  of  con¬ 
tamination.  which  heretoior  has  prov¬ 
en  detrimental  to  the  food  value.  Met¬ 
als  successfully  used  are  Nickel- 
Stainless  Steel  and  MoneL 

The  dioice  of  special  coils  for  spec¬ 
ial  foods  of  a  capacity  well  balanced 
to  fit  the  tanks  or  vats  which  you  use 
is  a  serious  engineering  problem. 
Consult  our  experts  regarding  it.  Coils 
of  any  metal,  ore  electric  welded  and 
fitted  with  drain  plugs  to  prevent 
freering.  Write  Berlin  Chapman 
Company.  Berlin.  Wisconsin. 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN 


A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  CANNING  MACHINERY  FOR  ANY  PLANT 


Kyler  Labeling  Machine 


Quickly  adjusted  for  wide  range  of  can  sizes 


-It  has  everything  with  half  the  parts” 


WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 

Labeling  and  Boxing  Madune  Manufacturers 
Westminster,  Maryland,  U.S.A. 

DOMESTIC  DBTBIBIJTOBS— A.  E.  Robins  &  Company,  Inc.,  Baltfmore, 
Md.;  Chisholm-Ryder  Company,  Inc.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  T.;  Berlin  Chap¬ 
man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis.;  Willard  Machinery  Company,  Los  Axtgeles, 
Calif.;  Dtmcan  Equipment  &  Supply  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

CANADIAN  D18TR1BUTOB— The  ^wn  Boggs  Foundry  &  Machine  Co., 
Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada.  _  . 

FOREIGN  DISTRIBUTOR— Ateliers  de  Construction  E.  Leduyse,  S.  A., 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  manufacturers  for  Continental  Europe. 
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excellent  canning  tomato,  being  outstanding  in  color  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  second-early  group 
and  solidity  of  the  interior  of  the  fruit.  This  trial  of  tomato  varieties  on  heavy,  extremely  fertile,  well 
was  run  in  cooperation  with  W.  J.  Downing  &  Son,  the  drained  sod  doubled,  and  in  the  case  of  the  John  Baer, 
Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  and  the  Continental  tripled  the  yield  per  acre  made  by  the  same  varieties 


Can  Company,  Inc. 

The  recently  introduced  Early  Baltimore  tomato  has 
been  tried  for  the  past  two  seasons  by  W.  J.  Downing 
&  Son  with  excellent  results.  It  stands  dry  weather 
much  better  than  any  variety  yet  grown  on  this  farm. 

A  Penn  State  and  Scarlet  Dawn  cross  was  included 
in  this  trial.  This  hybrid  has  the  earliness  of  the  Penn 
State  and  the  quality  of  the  Scarlet  Dawn,  and  it  looks 
very  promising  at  the  present  time.  Marglobe  and 
Rutgers  proved  to  be  too  late  for  the  Colborne  area 
of  Ontario. 

The  tomato  trials  of  Dr.  C.  B.  Sayre,  New  York 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  New  York, 
were  very  instructive  this  season.  The  Redcap,  a  new 
variety  developed  by  Dr.  Sayre  as  a  result  of  a  1927 
hybridization  of  John  Baer  and  Grant,  was  the  earliest 
of  the  second-early  varieties.  It  produced  165  bushels 
per  acre  up  to  August  31  in  comparison  with  125 
bushels  for  John  Baer,  110  bushels  for  Nystate,  and 
52  bushels  for  Marglobe.  The  Redcap  is  a  variety 
every  Canadian  canner  should  watch.  In  the  canning 
tests  of  this  new  variety  for  juice  and  solid  pack,  the 
color,  the  flavor,  and  the  quality  were  rated  excellent. 

The  total  yields  per  acre  at  Geneva  on  September 
10  placed  Baerosa  first  with  374  bushels,  Nystate  sec¬ 
ond  with  344  bushels.  Redcap  third  with  343  bushels, 
Stokesdale  fourth  with  312  bushels,  J.  T.  D.  fifth  with 
309  bushels,  Landreth  sixth  with  299  bushels,  and  John 
Baer  seventh  with  282  bushels. 

On  the  final  picking  date,  September  28,  the  Pritch¬ 
ard  was  in  first  place  with  489  bushels,  followed  by 
Baerosa  with  473  bushels,  J.  T.  D.  with  463  bushels. 
Early  Baltimore  with  444  bushels,  and  Scarlet  Dawn 
with  443  bushels. 

These  and  many  other  varieties  were  all  tested  for 
their  juicing  and  canning  qualities,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  judges  picked  John  Baer,  Redcap,  and 
Landreth  as  the  best  colored  juice  varieties  which  are 
early  enough  for  New  York  climatic  conditions.  John 
Baer  and  Redcap  were  chosen  superior  to  the  rest  on 
flavor  of  juice.  John  Baer,  Landreth,  and  Redcap  were 
superior  to  the  others  from  the  standpoint  of  color, 
flavor  and  solidity  when  put  up  as  a  whole  pack.  The 
variety  of  tomatoes  selected  for  juice  will  be  quite 
suitable  for  canning  whole  tomatoes. 

Variety  trials  were  run  with  the  second-early  group 
of  tomatoes  by  the  University  of  Wisconsin  during  the 
1937  season  under  the  direction  of  Professor  0.  B. 
Combs.  The  Nystate  outyielded  all  other  varieties 
tested  on  Fox  Gravelly  loam.  The  yield  was  275 
bushels  per  acre.  Clark’s  Special  Early  was  in  second 
place  and  Early  Baltimore  was  third.  John  Baer  was 
in  tenth  place. 

The  same  varieties  tested  on  a  Carrington  Clay  loam 
produced  entirely  different  results.  John  Baer  was 
first  with  632  bushels  per  acre.  Monumental  was  sec¬ 
ond,  and  Clark’s  Special  Early  was  third.  Nystate 
was  seventh  with  517  bushels.  Early  Baltimore  was 
ninth  with  501  bushels, 


on  the  Fox  Gravelly  loam.  The  average  weight  of  the 
fruits  was  4.06  to  4.49  ounces  on  the  heavy  loam,  and 
on  the  gravelly  loam  it  was  almost  an  ounce  less. 

A  high  quality  tomato  pack  is  dependent,  first  of  all, 
cultural  practices,  plus  the  timely  setting  of  a  well 
on  a  high  grade  raw  product.  A  combination  of  good 
grown  tomato  plant,  plus  the  purchase  of  the  best 
available  seed  of  the  variety  most  suited  to  a  particular 
district,  and  soil  type  will  go  a  long  way  toward  a 
successful  high  grade  pack. 

• 

WALNUT  SHELL  FLOUR 
Carrier  of  Insecticides  and  Fungicides 
By  L.  E.  Pitner 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Walnut  Shell  Flour  Division 

CANNERS  of  food  products,  challenged  by  stag¬ 
gering  losses  from  increasing  crop  insect 
destruction,  have  looked  to  men  of  science  for 
assistance  in  the  development  of  practical  insect  con¬ 
trol.  During  the  last  decade,  research  has  responded 
with  many  outstanding  developments,  a  most  interest¬ 
ing  one  of  which  is  the  discovery  that  the  shell  of  the 
English  Walnut,  a  plant  life  substance,  ground  into 
fine  flour,  is  a  successful  carrier  of  insecticides  and 
fungicides. 

Investigation,  experimentation  and  usage  have 
brought  the  canning  industry  and  its  scientific  advisers 
into  contact  with  many  methods  of  insect  control.  The 
general  and  favorable  acceptance  of  “dusting”  because 
of  its  practical,  efficient  and  economical  manner  of 
application,  has  created  definite  demand  for  toxics, 
carriers  and  equipment  suited  to  that  technique.  Dust¬ 
ing,  that  is,  dispersing  insecticides,  composed  of  toxic 
materials  and  a  body  or  filler  generally  called  a  carrier, 
has  experienced  progressive  development — from  the 
early,  crude  scattering  of  the  powders  over  plant  life 
with  human  hands,  to  sifters — to  traction  equipment 
and  to  present  day  power  machinery. 

Scientific  research  made  the  discovery  that  insecti¬ 
cidal  powders  are  much  more  efficient  in  specific  killing 
power  when  additional  toxic  qualities  are  added  to  the 
finished  dust  by  impregnating  the  carrier  with  liquid 
spreaders  and  concentrated  insecticides. 

The  problem  then  presented  was  to  develop  a  carrier 
capable  of  taking  up  these  chemicals  and  still  retain 
its  status  as  dust — there  could  be  no  caking  and  it 
had  to  be  non-in jurious  to  delicate  foliage  and  what 
was  equally  important,  it  had  to  stabley  retain  the  dry 
and  liquid  toxics  in  storage  and  release  them  after 
application  to  plant  life.  Every  known  flour  or  powder 
was  tested  and  when  success  seemed  impossible,  the 
discovery  was  made  that  walnut  shell  flour,  another  of 
nature’s  creations,  was  ideally  suited  as  a  carrier  of 
organic  and  inorganic  insecticides  and  fungicides,  in¬ 
cluding  those  requiring  the  addition  of  moisture. 

The  porous,  capillary  nature  of  walnut  shell  flour 
provides  its  ability  to  absorb  liquids — its  dispersing 
quality  is  not  impaired  at  40  per  cent  absorption  of 


THE  SEED  WITH  A  PEDIGREE  1 9  YEARS  LONG 


ESPECIALLY  BRED  FOR  CANNING  QUALITY 


INDIANA  CANNERS  ASSN.,  INC., 


INDIANA  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION 


INDIANA  -  BALTIMORE 


TOMATO  SEED 


Especially  developed  for  the  Canning  Industry  to 
produce  heavy  yields  of  fruit  possessing  maximum 
canning  qualities.  Backed  by  years  of  careful 
breeding  and  selection  to  accomplish  this  end. 


Order  now  for  delivery  to  April  1st. 
$2.50  per  pound. 


Certified,  true  to  type  and  practically  disease  free 
by  Purdue  University  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  and  the  State  Entomologist  of  Indiana. 
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The  new  Husker  (right),  at  unprece¬ 
dented  speed,  will  pay  for  itself  by  the  sav¬ 
ings  of  com  alone.  The  new  ^tc  Cutter 
(below)  produces  many  more  cans  per  ton-of- 
corn  than  any  other  mechanical  cutting 
method. 


Both  of  these  ball-bearing-equipped  machines  are 
built  and  guaranteed  by  one  of  the  country’s  lead¬ 
ing  precision  tool  manufacturers,  Rockford  Drilling 
Machine  Division  of  Borg-Wamer  Corporation,  at 
Rockford,  Illinois. 


Write  for  descriptive  literature 
covering  Com  Canning 

Equipment  and  the  ^Se  Method 
of  Canning  Whole-kernel  Com 

UNITED  COMPANY 

Westminster,  Maryland 
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water  and  it  is  capable  of  absorbing  140  per  cent  of 
its  own  weight. 

This  flour  is  a  fluffy  material,  composed  of  smooth, 
tough,  hard,  gritty  but  light  particles,  90  per  cent  of 
which  pass  200  mesh  screen — all  of  which  pass  150 
mesh  screen.  It  weighs  only  29  pounds  to  the  cubic 
foot,  which  is  about  half  the  weight  of  many  carriers. 
The  particles  of  flour,  free  from  all  fibrous  or  feather¬ 
like  textures,  will  not  cling  together — they  separate 
freely,  disperse  uniformly,  settle  readily  and  adhere 
securely  to  plant  life.  Binocular  observations  show 
that  the  fine  particles  evenly  distribute  over  every  unit 
of  foliage  area. 

The  slight  acidity  of  walnut  shell  flour  removes  it 
from  the  alkaline  class  and  eliminates  any  possibility 
of  injury  to  calyx,  buds  and  other  delicate  plant  life. 

Actual  field  application  of  insecticidal  dust,  using 
walnut  shell  flour  as  the  carrier  of  the  toxics,  to  more 
than  one  hundred  thousand  acres  of  crops,  has  proven 
that  this  is  an  important  contribution  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  scientific  insect  control. 

• 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  TOMATO  VARIETY 
ADAPTATION  STUDIES  CONDUCTED 
IN  THE  RACINE-KENOSHA  SECTION 
IN  1937 
By  0.  B.  Combs 

Vegetable  Specialist,  Wisconsin  College  of  Agriculture, 
Madison,  Wis. 

A  LTHOUGH  definite  figures  are  not  available,  esti- 
mates  indicate  that  the  acreage  of  tomatoes 
'  '  grown  for  canning  in  Wisconsin  has  more  than 

doubled  during  the  past  five  years.  Further  rapid  in¬ 
creases  could  undoubtedly  be  expected  for  some  time 
to  come  if  profitable  production  were  assured.  The  un¬ 
certainty  in  production  results  largely  from  the  vary¬ 
ing  length  of  the  annual  frost-free  period.  Since  pro¬ 
duction  is  limited  in  most  seasons  by  the  occurrence  of 
early  fall  frosts,  the  problem  is  to  increase  the  amount 
of  fruits  produced  prior  to  that  time. 

Since  the  frost  occurrence  factor  is  beyond  human 
control,  practical  efforts  must  be  directed  toward 
shortening  the  growth  period  necessary  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  profitable  canning  crop.  The  most  feasible 
solution  to  this  problem,  for  the  present  at  least, 
appears  to  be  the  selection  of  available  varieties  and 
improvement  of  cultural  practices  tending  toward 
earliness.  It  was  to  study  the  variety  problem  that 
comparative  variety  trials  were  conducted  in  Racine 
and  Kenosha  counties  during  the  past  season. 

A  study  of  the  adaptability  of  tomato  varieties  to 
Wisconsin  conditions  has  been  under  way  at  Madison 
for  a  number  of  years.  The  varieties  used  in  the  trials 
were  chosen  on  the  basis  of  results  secured  from  this 
study.  The  Racine-Kenosha  section  was  chosen  for 
this  study  because  the  present  concentration  of  canning 
tomato  production  in  that  locality.  All  plants  used  in 
this  work  were  grown  in  the  University  greenhouses  at 
Madison. 

Studies  at  Madison  and  elsewhere  have  shown  that 
soil  type,  drainage,  and  fertility  exert  marked  in¬ 
fluences  on  both  earliness  and  total  production  of  toma¬ 
toes.  For  that  reason,  two  distinct  soil  types,  Carring¬ 
ton  clay  loam,  and  Fox  gravelly  loam,  were  chosen. 


Some  indication  of  the  nature  of  these  two  soils  may 
be  secured  from  the  following  soil  analysis  figures : 

Fox  gravelly  loam — (Horner  Plot) 

Av.  phosphorous — 75  pounds 

Av.  potash — 300  pounds  pH — 6.0 

(Approximately  700  pounds  of  a  3-12-12  fer¬ 
tilizer  mixture  were  applied  per  acre.) 

Carrington  clay  loam  (Christensen  Plot) 

Av.  phosphorous — 75  pounds 
Av.  potash — 200  pounds  pH — 7.0 

(no  fertilizer  added) 

Additional  information  regarding  the  two  plots  follows : 

Horner  plot: 

Seed  sown  in  greenhouse  March  22. 

Plants  set  in  field  (by  hand)  May  25 

Spacing — 4  x  4  feet 

First  picking  for  market — August  6. 

Christensen  plot: 

Seed  sown  in  greenhouse  April  12. 

Plants  set  in  field  (by  hand)  May  30 

Spacing — 4  x  4  feet 

First  picking  for  market — August  13. 

Each  plot  contained  four  sections.  Ten  plants  of 
each  variety  were  grown  in  each  section  and  the  varie¬ 
ties  were  systematically  distributed  throughout  the 
plot  so  as  to  offset  soil  variations  and  thus  insure  re¬ 
liable  results. 

Records  of  the  number  and  weight  of  fruits  obtained 
from  each  lot  of  ten  plants  were  kept  separately  at 
each  picking.  The  average  production  in  tons  per  acre 
from  the  four  lots  of  plants  of  each  variety  was 
determined  for  periods  of  approximately  one  week. 
The  production  figured  for  each  period  represents  the 
accumulated  average  production  for  the  variety  to  that 
date.  The  production  for  each  of  the  varieties  at  the 
weekly  periods  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  tables. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  these  results  represent 
only  a  single  season’s  work  and  therefore  require  addi¬ 
tional  confirmation  before  definite  conclusions  can  be 
safely  drawn. 

YIELDS  FROM  1937  TOMATO  VARIETY  TRIALS 
Horner  Plot  (Fox  Gravelly  Loam) 

Racine  County 

Ounces 

Yield  in  Tons  Per  Acre  by  Weekly  Pickings  Per 


_ Variety _ Aug.  13  Aug.  20  Aug.  27  Sept.  3  Sept.  10  Fruit 

Nystate  . 94  1.66  6.11  7.16  8.33  3.82 

Clark’s  Special  Early..  1.08  2.29  6.68  7.19  8.14  4.29 

Early  Baltimore  . 82  1.29  3.43  6.12  7.61  3.66 

Monumental  . 80  1.96  4.71  6.66  7.36  3.86 

Scarlet  Dawn  . 91  1.66  4.10  6.03  7.18  3.74 

Burrell’s  Early  Jewel..  .69  1.68  4.34  6.67  7.04  3.96 

Canners’  Jewel  . 86  1.49  4.13  6.03  7.01  4.62 

Bonny  Best  .  1.11  2.66  4.86  6.37  6.88  3.64 

Master  Marglobe  . 89  1.30  2.69  4.86  6.82  3.82 

John  Baer  . 76  1.47  3.64  6.61  6.61  3.36 

Stokesdale  .  1.01  1.67  3.80  6.30  6.49  3.66 

J.  T.  D . 62  1.06  2.72  4.61  6.81  3.71 

Pritchard  .  1.10  1.67  2.71  3.81  6.23  2.96 


Christensen  Plot  (Carrington  Clay  Loam) 
Kenosha  County 


Ounces 

Yield  in  Tons  per  Acre  by  Weekly  Pickings  Per 

_ Variety _ Aug.  23  Aug.  30  Sept.  6  Sept.  11  Sept.  18  Sept.  26  Fruit 

John  Baer  . 62  2.12  6.40  12.04  16.81  19.17  4.19 

Monumental  . 64  2.02  6.24  9.46  14.20  17.28  4.07 

Clark’s  Special  Early  .63  2.04  6.11  9.14  13.33  16.64  4.43 

Pritchard  . 65  2.70  6.13  11.67  14.43  16.47  4.13 

Bonny  Best  . 52  1.88  4.97  9.24  12.96  16.32  4.23 

Stokesdale  . 45  1.79  4.47  8.02  11.86  16.98  4.49 

Nystate  . 33  1.39  4.16  7.99  12.42  16.66  4.06 

Burrell’s  Early  Jewel  .38  1.08  3.70  7.76  11.30  16.22  4.42 

Early  Baltimore  . 45  1.36  4.50  9.22  11.91  16.18  4.39 

Scarlet  Dawn  . 64  2.37  4.74  9.03  12.24  14.12  4.21 

Prolific  .  1.70  6.11  7.87  10.44  11.64  12.87  4.21 

J.  T.  D . 29  .94  3.69  7.36  10.86  12.66  4.06 


Their  use  means  a  larger  profit  for  the 
Canner  because  they  thresh  peas  more 
efficiently  and  permit  the  packer  to  get  a 
pack  of  better  quality.  This  has  been 
proven  many  times  by  actual  operation 
and  careful  tests. 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 

<*r,s  o/  V  iners,  X’tncr  heeciers^  Ensilage  Distributors  and  C  hum  Ad  f  asters 

KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 
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'GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


JOHN  J.  EMERICK 

JOHN  J.  EMERICK  is  the  newly  appointed  Pittsburgh 
representative  of  Gamse  Lithographing  Company  with 
offices  at  442  S.  Pacific  Ave.  Fully  versed  in  lithog¬ 
raphy,  Mr.  Emerick  comes  to  Gamse  highly  recom¬ 
mended  for  his  selling  ability  and  his  intelligent 
manner  of  handling  labeling  problems. 

• 

RIO  FOODS,  INC.,  will  Open  their  new  grapefruit  juice 
canning  plant  at  Mercedes,  Texas,  on  January  1st. 
Plant  and  equipment  are  new  and  modern  throughout 
with  a  capacity  of  250,000  cases  for  the  season. 

• 

KING  KARLO  is  the  brand  name  under  which  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  newly  formed  Champion  Dog  Food  Com¬ 
pany  at  Austin,  Indiana,  will  be  marketed.  The  com¬ 
pany  is  Morgan  Packing  Company  owned. 

• 

AWAKENED  by  widespread  criticism,  California’s 
Governor  Frank  F.  Merriam,  has  made  a  statement  to 
the  effect  that  he  will  fill  vacancies  on  the  Industrial 
Welfare  Board  and  that  it  will  resume  its  duties 
shortly.  The  board  is  supposed  to  enforce  the  law 
regulating  minimum  wages  for  women  and  minors,  but 
the  measure  has  been  permitted  to  lapse  in  recent 
years,  except  in  a  few  industries  which  applied  for 
special  orders.  The  board  has  not  met  for  more  than 
two  and  a  half  years  and  now  has  but  one  member  in 
addition  to  the  paid  director. 

• 

CANNED  FOODS  ASSOCIATION  OF  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 
will  hold  their  Annual  Convention  in  Vancouver  on 
February  11th  and  12th.  It  is  expected  that  a  cutting 
demonstration  will  take  place  on  the  morning  of  the 
11th,  the  balance  of  the  time  being  devoted  to  business 
sessions.  The  convention  will  conclude  with  a  dinner 
at  the  Hotel  Vancouver,  tendered  to  the  industry  by 
the  American  Can  Company. 


DRAMATIC  VERSIONS  of  the  stories  of  various  inven¬ 
tions  that  have  marked  the  remarkable  progress  of  the 
canning  industry  will  be  breadcast  on  the  Department 
of  Commerce  program  “Stories  of  Industry”  Saturday, 
January  15th,  1938,  over  the  coast-to-coast  network  of 
the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  and  short  wave 
stations  W2XE  New  York  and  W3XAU  Philadelphia, 
from  5 :00  to  5 :30  P.  M.  Eastern  Standard  Time.  Harry 
R.  Daniel,  as  narrator,  will  tell  the  story  of  the  vast 
importance  and  the  tremendous  growth  of  the  industry, 
dating  back  from  its  earliest  days  to  the  present  time. 
In  the  preparation  of  this  talk,  Mr.  Daniel  had  the 
cooperation  of  the  Foodstuffs  Division  of  the  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  and  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Canners  Association.  The  dramatic  episodes 
will  be  presented  under  the  direction  of  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education.  The  business  Advisory 
Council  will,  as  usual,  have  a  guest  speaker  on  the 
program.  He  will  be  Mr.  R.  R.  Deupree,  President, 
The  Proctor  and  Gamble  Company.  His  subject  will 
be  “Uncle  Sam,  Industry,  and  the  Home.”  Another 
distinctive  feature  of  the  program  will  be  the  musical 
number  given  by  the  famous  Columbia  Symphony 
Orchestra. 

• 

ASPARAGUS  will  be  grown  on  new  land  being  prepared 
in  the  Tucannon  River  lowlands  by  Blue  Mountain 
Canneries,  Inc.,  Dayton,  Washington. 

• 

THEODORE  G.  MONTAGUE  is  the  new  president  of  the 
Borden  Company,  New  York,  filling  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  recent  death  in  Europe  of  Arthur  W.  Millburn. 

• 

THE  STATE  RAILROAD  COMMISSION  of  California  has 
issued  an  order  affecting  motor  truck  rates  for  the 
transportation  of  canned  foods  and  related  commodi¬ 
ties  between  San  Francisco  and  northern  California 
points  on  one  hand  and  Los  Angeles  and  southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  points  on  the  other.  Minimum  rates  remain  at 
approximately  the  same  level,  but  with  added  charges 
for  refrigeration,  split  pickup  and  split  delivery. 

• 

BLOOMSBURG  PACKING  COMPANY,  Bloomsburg,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  will  increase  their  corn  acreage  and  add  addi¬ 
tional  equipment  for  their  1938  packs.  The  company 
will  be  represented  at  the  National  Convention  by  C.  B. 
Gray,  Franklin  Beiskline  and  Herbert  M.  Ritter,  with 
headquarters  at  the  Sherman  Hotel. 

• 

IN  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  December  14th,  the  Maine 
Canners  Association  elected  Fred  C.  Pratt,  J.  W.  Pratt 
Company,  Farmington,  President;  Charles  S.  Morrell, 
Portland,  Vice-President,  and  F.  Webster  Browne, 
Brunswick,  Secretary.  About  one  hundred  canners 
attended  the  meeting. 

(Continued  on  page  28) 
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Economical 

Dependable 

Insurance 

Protection 

CAHNERS  EXCHANGE 

SUBSCRIBERS 

at 

WARNER  INTER-INSURANCE  BUREAU 

LANSING  B.  WARNER, 

Incorporated 

Chicago 

OVER  THIRTY  YEARS  OF 
SUCCESSFUL  SERVICE  TO 

THE  CANNING  INDUSTRY 

Specialized 

Demonstrated 

Service 

Efficien cy 

HAMILTON 

MEANS  DEPENDABILITY 


HAMILTON  STEAM  JACKET  KETTLE 


Stationary  and  tiltins  type,  for  40,  90 
and  125  lbs.  workins  pressure;  5  to 
500  sallon  capacity.  Made  in 

COPPER 
ALUMINUM 
STAINLESS  STEEL 
MONEL  METAL 
PURE  NICKEL 

Furnished  with  or  without  single  or 
double  acting  scraper  agitators;  belt  or 
direct  motor  drive. 

HAMILTON 
COOKING  COILS 

for  pulp,  sauces,  etc.,  made  of  copper, 
stainless  steel  or  pure  nickel,  for  500 
and  1000  gal.  tanks,  all  complete, 
ready  to  install  in  tank. 

Write  for  price  and  circular  stating 
metal,  size  and  item  interested  in. 


•  Manufacturers  of  dependable  Kettles 
and  Coils  for  the  Conners  since  1871 

HAMILTON 

COPPER  &  BRASS  WORKS 

1 767  Dixie  Highway  HsmlltOlli  Ohio 


MODERN  / 

DESIGNS 

to  meet  your  trade  requirements. 


Pi  edmont  LabelCom  panY 


I NCORPORATBD 


DESIGNERS  '  '  LITHOGRAPHERS 


BEDFORD 


VIRGINIA 


THE 

HYDRO  GEARED  GRADER 

THE 

ROD  SPLIT  and  SKIN  REMOVER 
and  WASHER 

THE 

NEW  CONCENTRIC  CLEANER 

THE 

Taper  Tip  Corn  Trimmer 

All  will  be  shown  in  Booth  4  at  Chicago. 
May  we  show  them  to  you. 

The  Sinclair-Scott  Co. 

**Tbe  Original  Grader  House** 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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THE  CRYING  NEEDS  FOR  1938-: 

Stiffened  Backbones  on  Contracts 

By  “BETTER  PROFITS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 


PRACTICALLY  all  of  the  State  Canners  Associa¬ 
tions  have  held  their  annual  conventions.  After 
the  turn  of  the  year  we’ll  all  get  together  in 
Chicago,  more  friendships  will  be  renewed,  more 
buyers  will  be  interviewed,  more  conversation  will 
flow,  along  with  some  other  things  and  before  we 
know  it,  we’ll  be  on  our  way  to  contracting  acreage, 
placing  orders  for  labels,  moving  stocks  from  our 
warehouses  and  so  on.  One  of  the  most  constructive 
moves  by  the  canning  industry  in  a  long  time,  which 
will,  if  followed  through,  do  much  for  all  of  us  has  re¬ 
ceived  scant  attention  from  those  assembled  in  solemn 
conclave  thus  far.  I  refer  to  the  movement  fathered 
by  the  Tri-States  looking  to  a  more  rigid  enforcement 
of  canners’  contracts. 

A  few  years  ago,  you  will  recall,  wholesalers,  can¬ 
ners,  manufacturers,  all  buyers  of  sugar  in  fact,  faced 
a  situation  beggaring  many,  setting  others  back  years 
financially.  The  price  of  sugar  dropped  overnight, 
dealers  combing  the  universe  for  sugar,  feeling  certain 
half  they  ordered  would  not  be  delivered,  contracted  for 
supplies  all  out  of  proportion  to  normal  needs.  Every 
last  pound  of  the  sugar  bought  was  eventually  delivered 
as  contracted  for.  The  largest  miller  in  the  country  or 
the  smallest  pays  sight  draft  for  wheat.  Let  the  prices 
go  up  or  go  down  as  they  will  but  the  grain  bought  at 
a  price  is  paid  for  on  that  basis.  Deliveries  are  made 
as  specified.  The  local  automobile  dealer  pays  his 
drafts  covering  new  cars  before  they  are  set  up  on  his 
salesroom  floor.  Countless  other  instances  of  the 
validity  of  contracts  and  their  execution  according  to 
terms  might  be  mentioned. 

A  canner  knowing  the  price  of  cans,  the  cost  of  seed 
and  the  agreed  upon  rate  of  payment  for  farm  crops, 
ventures  into  the  market  after  the  Annual  Convention 
and  names  prices  covering  future  deliveries.  He 
arranges  in  some  instances  to  do  retail  sales  work, 
advertising  schedules  are  placed  in  other  instances,  and 
his  work  goes  forward  just  as  does  that  of  the  sugar 
refiner,  the  grain  elevator,  the  automobile  manufac¬ 
turer.  Comes  the  sun  and  rain  in  the  summer,  com¬ 
petitors  have  also  planted  their  seed.  Providence  in  its 
bounty  brings  forth  a  bumper  crop.  The  market  is 
apparently  glutted  and  those  canners  lacking  in  fore¬ 
thought  or  the  ability  to  book  future  orders  are  anxious 
for  business.  They  cut  prices,  those  with  future  book¬ 
ings  are  compelled  to  adjust  prices  to  suit  the  buyers 
market  established  by  circumstances  beyond  their  con¬ 
trol.  There  is  no  justice,  no  common  sense,  no  rhyme 


or  rythmn  in  the  whole  procedure.  Let  circumstances 
reverse  themselves,  let  crops  be  scarce  and  the  exacting 
buyer  demands  his  last  case  of  goods  according  to  pro 
rata  deliveries,  and  cries  because  he  can’t  extract  more, 
although  he  sees  canners  not  bound  by  future  contracts 
making  plenty  of  money.  No  movement  for  years 
among  canners  would  mean  so  much  as  a  determined, 
one  hundred  per  cent  attempt  to  enforce  the  terms  of 
future,  and  in  fact,  all  contracts. 

It  would  mean  a  great  deal  if  carried  through  to  a 
logical  conclusion.  Right  now  all  over  the  country  you 
will  find  buyers  who  contracted  in  good  faith  to  take 
certain  deliveries  by  December  31st,  but  who  find  the 
movement  of  earlier  shipments  has  not  been  what  they 
hoped  for.  Do  they  accept  shipment  of  goods  ordered 
according  to  contract?  Maybe  they  do  if  they  are 
small  buyers,  not  entitled  to  consideration  in  line  with 
that  given  the  large  buyer  commanding  a  sizable  trade 
throughout  the  year.  This  fellow  simply  stands  on  his 
rights,  says  he  don’t  want  the  stuff  until  after  inven¬ 
tory  at  any  rate,  and  there  you  are.  Goods  stay  in 
canners’  warehouses  until  wanted,  perhaps  much  later 
in  the  season,  perhaps  until  next  season. 

Thinking  buyers  everywhere  welcome  stability  in 
our  great  industry.  Certainly  no  one  can  question 
the  right  of  canners  to  expect  as  much  protection  as 
buyers  demand  and  exact.  They  should  be  encouraged, 
as  we  do  have  some  customers  whose  words  are  as 
good  as  their  contracts,  and  whose  contracts  are 
always  lived  up  to.  Let  state  secretaries  compile 
lists  of  those  canners  living  up  to  their  contracts 
and  see  to  it  that  these  lists  are  confidentially  cir¬ 
culated.  Then  let  the  secretaries  circulate  these  lists 
among  all  those  interested,  and  who  are  not  ?  It’s  true 
you  must  be  careful  not  to  agree  among  yourselves  as 
to  what  you  will  and  will  not  do  about  selling  the  fellow 
who  has  notoriously  evaded  the  terms  of  his  contracts, 
but  nothing  will  prevent  several  members  of  the  same 
state  association  from  promising  themselves  that  if 
So  and  So  is  a  bad  actor  for  others  they  will  guarantee 
themselves  he  will  not  have  a  chance  to  act  up  with 
them.  As  seasons  go,  you  have  as  good  a  chance  in 
1938  for  smaller  crops  than  the  average  as  you  have 
for  bumper  production,  so  this  is  as  good  a  time  to 
get  your  backbones  stiffened  up  as  any.  And  maybe 
better. 

Of  course,  if  your  brands  are  protected  by  a  measure 
of  consumer  demand  your  customers  will  accept  ship¬ 
ments  according  to  agreement,  and  like  them,  but  not 
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all  are  in  such  a  fortunate  position.  Here  then  is  a 
chance  for  the  strong  to  help  the  weak.  It  can  easily 
happen  that  a  buyer  anxious  to  accept  shipments  of 
nationally  advertised  merchandise  will  be  just  as  ready 
to  delay  movement  of  price  goods,  still  in  pretty  good 
supply  in  his  warehouses,  or  being  offered  at  lower 
prices  than  those  governing  his  purchases.  In  such 
cases  it  will  be  a  great  help  to  the  execution  of  the 
movement  so  well  started  by  the  Tri-States  if  large 
and  small  canners  work  together.  This  is  a  problem 
to  be  worked  out  by  the  respective  state  secretaries  as 
fast  as  they  have  their  members  sufficiently  interested 
in  working  together  for  the  common  good.  Personally 
perhaps  I  have  always  felt  too  strongly  that  while  the 
industry  was  no  stronger  than  its  weakest  link,  every 
one  ought  to  work  together  for  the  common  good. 

Here  lies  a  distinct  challenge  to  the  National  Canners 
Association  to  be  in  convention  assembled  the  last  of 
this  month.  Let  those  arranging  the  program  give 
due  prominence  to  the  exposition  and  explanation  of 
the  contract  proposed  by  the  Tri-States.  Get  your 
broker  interested  so  that  he  backs  up  your  action  and 
defends  your  position.  He’ll  be  willing  to  do  it,  his 
money  is  not  earned  or  commissions  paid  until  ship¬ 
ments  have  gone  forward.  The  whole  mess  ought 
to  be  discussed  openly  in  the  Brokers  Association  Con¬ 
vention  as  well  as  by  the  canners.  Let  the  National 
Associations  take  some  definite  action  as  suggested, 
and  back  home  in  the  states  where  conventions  have 
already  been  held.  Boards  of  Directors  can  follow  suit, 
even  to  the  extent  of  calling  special  sessions  for  any 
necessary  action  on  their  part. 

Of  course,  such  procedure  as  I  have  outlined  calls 
for  leadership  such  as  we  are  apt  to  miss  lately  in 
the  councils  of  the  industry.  Expediency  seems  to  take 
precedence  over  right  in  too  many  instances.  Here’s 
hoping  some  one  will  come  forward  and  champion  this 
movement,  whose  voice  and  words  will  be  heard  and 
read  wherever  canners  gather.  Movements  mentioned 
in  the  press  today  are  aimed  toward  weakening  the 
canner’s  position  and  lessening  his  profits.  Shippers 
and  growers  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  will  go  a 
long  ways  in  extolling  the  merits  of  their  products, 
while  franchise  holders  of  the  rights  to  market  “fresh 
or  fast  frozen”  fruits  and  vegetables  will  add  their 
pressure  to  the  movement  to  relegate  the  use  of  canned 
foods  in  tin  and  glass  to  those  not  in  the  upper  crust 
of  society. 

The  canning  industry  is  in  no  position  to  adequately 
protect  its  interests  until  they  are  at  least  able  to 
enforce  contracts,  that  by  every  law  except  that  of 
expediency  ought  to  be  legally  as  well  as  morally  bind¬ 
ing.  Get  together,  stiffen  your  backbones  until  they 
crack,  but  determine  to  sell  your  goods  next  season  to 
those  who  will  take  them  as  agreed  upon  at  the  prices 
fixed,  no  matter  which  way  the  market  goes !  Do  this 
for  a  year  or  two  and  you’ll  see  profits  increase  as  you 
never  hoped  to  see  them !  Fail  to  follow  the  way  now 
open  for  the  correction  of  this  great  evil  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  canned  foods,  and  in  a  few  years  more  you 
won’t  need  to  bother  with  any  contracts  at  all,  you’ll 
simply  be  keeping  your  plants  open  for  the  convenience 
of  your  customers.  You  have  been  doing  just  this  too 
long  now! 


"k  No  one  meets  needs  first  who  does  not  first  learn  what  the  needs 
are.  The  first  step  toward  rendering  a  service  is  to  get  the  problem  to 
be  solved  out  into  the  open — study  it,  analyze  its  factors,  learn  about 
the  besetting  difficulties.  .  .  .  That  is  the  Langsenkamp  way.  .  .  . 
And,  because  the  Langsenkamp  organization  has  specialized  for  many 
years  in  diligently  studying  the  problems  peculiar  to  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  of  tomato  products,  it  has  developed  the  most  efficient  line  of 
equipment  available  today.  Langsenkamp  Equipment  gives  higher 
quality  along  with  greatly  increated  volume  of  production,  which 
means  products  that  command  the  highest  market  price  are  produced 
at  the  lowest  unit  cost. 

F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  CO. 

‘^Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Plant** 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 

Eastern  Shore  Representative;  A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC.,  Baltimore.  Western 
Representative:  JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  CO.,  Seattle,  Wash.  Pacific  Coast 
Representative:  KING  ENGINEERING  &  SALES  CO.,  San  A-ancisco.  Texas 
Representative:  A.  H.  VAYO,  Harlingen,  Texas. 


★  With  Kook-More  Koils, 
Langsenkamp  made  possible 
the  beginning  of  modern  can¬ 
ning  plant  production  methods, 
by  establishing  unprecedented 
means  for  obtaining  increased 
volume  with  increased  quality, 
and  at  greatly  decreased  pro¬ 
duction  cost. 
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THE  CALIFORNIA  PEACH  PLAN 

Summary  of  a  Report  Prepared  by  the  American 
Institute  of  Food  Distribution 


OVER-SUPPLY,  under-consumption,  slowing 
sales  and  sharp  competition  has  slowly  but 
surely  been  pushing  most  California  packers 
toward  the  wall.  This  Fall  the  California  canning  in¬ 
dustry  faced  a  crisis.  Over-production  and  rising 
costs  had  eliminated  any  chance  for  profits.  First 
growers  had  played  the  optimistic  canners  against  each 
other,  achieved  $44.50  per  ton  for  raw  material.  Then 
distributors  were  playing  canners  against  each  other 
to  get  more  favorable  deals.  Labor  costs  were  up  as 
much  as  27  per  cent.  Only  can  prices  remained  static. 

With  the  overlarge  peach  supply — 13,734,893  cases, 
as  compared  to  12,652,332  for  1936-37 — and  a  resultant 
downward  trend  in  prices,  distributors  were  not  stock¬ 
ing  enough  even  to  supply  their  normal  needs,  and 
normal  peach  consumption  was  being  retarded.  Under¬ 
financed  canners  were  selling  below  cost  to  get  busi¬ 
ness.  Many  California  peach  packers  faced  bankruptcy. 

Two  problems  had  to  be  solved — ^the  immediate 
emergency  facing  the  industry  and  a  permanent  mer¬ 
chandising  plan  that  would  put  the  industry  back  on 
a  sound  basis.  California  canners,  along  with  growers, 
bankers  and  supply  houses,  used  the  pineapple  plan 
as  a  model.  This  plan  included:  restricting  pack  to 
approximate  volume  that  can  be  moved  into  consump¬ 
tion  ;  keeping  prices  and,  so  far  as  possible,  costs  under 
control  in  the  interest  of  greater  consumption,  aggres¬ 
sive  promotion  to  increase  consumption ;  keeping  mar¬ 
kets  stabilized  at  reasonable  levels,  so  that  distributors 
now  stock  pineapple  with  no  fear  of  inventory  losses. 

Two  plans  have  been  formulated  by  the  California 
industry,  to  do  for  peaches  and  other  California  packs 
what  the  pineapple  plan  has  done  for  pineapple 
markets. 

The  Emergency  plan:  Canners  Industry  Board  will 
state  from  time  to  time  the  minimum  price  at  which 
1937  cling  peaches  can  be  sold.  Canners  agree  not  to 
quote  lower  prices  until  August  1,  1938.  Current  set 
price  is  a  base  of  $1.55  per  dozen,  21/2’s  choice.  (Agree¬ 
ment  is  retroactive  to  November  16,  1937,  and  con¬ 
tracts  made  before  that  date,  evidenced  in  writing,  will 
be  honored.)  Managing  director  of  the  board  is 
authorized  to  go  through  the  books  of  any  member 
canner  at  any  time  to  determine  if  that  canner  has 
performed  his  part  of  the  agreement.  Canners 
violating  the  agreement  agree  to  pay  to  the  board,  for 
the  benefit  of  other  canners,  $1  for  each  case  sold  or 
offered  for  sale  in  violation  of  the  agreement,  or  $1,000 
where  no  definite  number  of  cases  is  involved.  Refus¬ 
ing  to  permit  the  managing  director  access  to  his 
records  at  any  time  will  cost  a  canner  $1,000,  plus 
attorney’s  fees,  etc. 


All  stocks  of  California  cling  peaches  are  pooled  on 
paper.  Whenever  a  canner  sells  peaches,  20  per  cent 
of  the  selling  price  is  paid  in  escrow  into  a  bank  or 
corporation  approved  by  the  Board.  Canners  with  old 
contracts  for  delivery  at  a  price  lower  than  that  set 
by  the  board  will  pay  into  the  equalization  fund  a  pro¬ 
portionately  smaller  price.  On  July  1,  1938,  the  Board 
will  again  figure  the  percentage  of  each  canner’s  hold¬ 
ings  compared  to  the  total  number  of  cases  remaining 
in  the  pool.  Canners  who  have  sold  less  than  their 
share  of  their  total  will  be  credited  with  their  actual 
sales.  Canners  who  have  sold  more  than  their  pro¬ 
portion  will  be  required  to  buy  proportionately  from 
stocks  of  less  fortunate  canners. 


Current  prices,  as  set  by  the  Board,  are : 


Halves 

Sliced 

per  doz. 

per  doz. 

No.  21/^  Fancy  . 

. $1.70 

$1.70 

No.  21^  Choice  . 

.  1.55 

1.55 

No.  21/^  Standard . 

.  1.45 

1.45 

No.  2V^  Seconds . 

.  1.35 

1.35 

No.  2V^  Water . 

.  1.30 

1.30 

No.  10  Fancy  . 

.  5.80 

5.80 

No.  10  Choice . 

.  5.30 

5.30 

No.  10  Standard . 

.  5.00 

5.00 

No.  10  Water  . 

.  4.35 

4.35 

No.  10  Pie . 

.  4.35 

4.35 

No.  10  Solid  Pack  Pie . 

.  5.25 

5.25 

No.  2  T  Fancy . 

.  1.30 

1.30 

No.  2  T  Choice . 

.  1.20 

1.20 

No.  2  T  Standard . 

.  1.10 

1.10 

No.  1  T  Fancy . 

.  1.10 

1.10 

No.  1  T  Choice . 

.  1.02i/> 

1.021/, 

No.  1  T  Standard . 

. 95 

.95 

No.  8  oz.  Fancy . 

. 721/2 

.721/2 

No.  8  oz.  Choice . 

. 671/2 

.671/2 

The  California  industry 

will  press  its 

advertising 

campaign  to  boost  sale  of  clings.  In  addition  to  more 
than  47,000,000  advertising  messages  in  women’s 
magazines  and  newspapers,  trade  papers  are  scheduled 
to  carry  the  story  to  distributors.  Service  men  are 
being  used  by  the  Board  to  call  on  distributors  in  all 
sections  of  the  country  and  to  assist  in  displaying 
peaches  in  retail  stores.  Related  items  are  being 
pushed  in  the  promotion  to  win  the  good  will  of 
distributors. 

The  Three  Year  Plan :  Canners  now  comprising  the 
Canners  Industry  Board  will  serve  until  the  third 
Tuesday  in  March,  1939;  elections  are  to  be  held 
annually  on  this  date.  A  vote  of  50  per  cent  of  the 
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members  in  the  agreement,  representing  50  per  cent 
of  the  pack,  must  vote  for  a  canner  before  he  becomes 
a  member  of  the  board.  Commodities  affected  by  the 
agreement  include:  apricots,  pears,  cling  peaches,  free 
peaches,  cherries,  plums,  grapes,  nectarines,  figs,  fruit 
salad,  fruit  cocktail,  asparagus,  spinach,  tomatoes. 
Additional  items  may  be  added  to  the  list  when  50  per 
cent  or  more  of  the  canners  of  that  item  desire.  The 
board  may  assess  each  canner  for  expenses  up  to  Ic 
per  case  of  commodities  affected  packed  by  that  canner 
in  the  year  the  assessment  is  made.  Each  canner  agrees 
to  report  fully  and  correctly  to  the  Managing  Director, 
at  any  time  he  sets,  any  information  from  his  books 
and  records  regarding:  quantities,  prices,  terms  of 
purchase  of  raw  goods  and  other  materials;  informa¬ 
tion  on  quantities,  prices,  and  terms  of  sale  of  canned 
goods  affected ;  information  on  his  total  pack ;  informa¬ 
tion  on  total  sales,  total  goods  sold  and  undelivered, 
unsold  stocks  on  hand.  Information  on  costs  of  pack¬ 
ing  and  selling.  Costs  are  to  be  recorded  and  reported 
in  accordance  with  accounting  practices  approved  by 
the  board.  This  information  will  be  compiled  by  the 
managing  director  and  issued  to  the  canners.  Com¬ 
pany  making  the  report  is  not  to  be  identified. 

Managing  Director  will  determine  the  official  open¬ 
ing  date  of  the  pack,  and  at  least  30  days  before  the 
opening  date  will  estimate  the  average  weighted  cost 
of  purchase,  packing  and  selling  for  each  commodity. 
Each  canner  agrees  not  to  quote  a  selling  price  in 
advance  of  the  cost  estimate  unless  the  Managing 
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Director  fails  to  make  his  estimate  within  the  proper 
period. 

It  is  up  to  the  Managing  Director  to  determine  when 
a  canner  has  violated  his  agreement.  His  word  is  final. 
Any  damages  collected  are  to  be  pro-rated  among  the 
remaining  canners  in  the  same  proportion  in  which 
they  have  contributed  to  the  expenses  of  the  Board. 
Any  producers  of  raw  material  who  fail  to  fulfill  their* 
contracts  are  to  be  reported  to  the  Managing  Director 
so  that  this  information  may  be  distributed  to  canners. 

At  the  time  of  signing  this  agreement,  each  canner 
agrees  to  pay  $3,000  in  cash  to  the  Board,  or  $1,000  in 
cash  and  a  promissory  note  for  $2,000  payable  half 
in  six  months  and  half  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Any 
money  left  over  at  the  expiration  of  the  agreement  is 
to  belong  to  the  canner. 

Main  purpose  of  these  two  plans  can  be  boiled  down 
to  two  points :  1.  To  restore  confidence  among  distribu¬ 
tors  by  removing  danger  of  inventory  losses  if  they 
maintain  normal  stocks  of  peaches  and  other  California 
fruits  and  vegetables.  In  this  way  distributors  can 
secure  maximum  business  for  themselves  by  end  of 
the  1938  packing  season.  2.  Use  of  advertising  and 
intelligent  promotion  to  secure  maximum  consumption 
of  each  product. 

Judging  from  the  operation  of  the  pineapple  plan 
and  the  experience  of  other  open  price  associations,  the 
new  California  agreement  may  be  expected  to  produce 
immediate  stability  in  markets,  with  some  upward 
trend  in  prices  of  pears  and  items  in  short  supply. 


Specify  Rutgers-Certified 


an  ideal  Canner’s  tomato,  medium  to  large.  Flattened  at  stem  end. 
Fine  red,  clear  through.  Developed  by  Prof.  Schermerhorn  of  the  New 
Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  and  produced  commercially  at 
the  Woodruff  Trial  Grounds.  Woodruffs  Rutgers  Seeds  are  certihed  by 
the  State'  of  New  Jersey. 


F.  H.  WOODRUFF  &  SONS 

MILFORD  CONN. 


Branches  and  shipping  points: — Sacramento,  Calif.,  Rocky  Ford,  Colo.,  Milford,  Conn.,  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  Mercedes,  Texas,  Basin,  Wyo.,  Bellerose,  L.  I.  and  others. 
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With  Canned  Foods  Distributors 

By**OBSERVER*’ 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 


HELPING  THE  FARMER 

OTH  the  corporate  chains  and  independent  food 
and  grocery  distributors  are  making  plans  to 
greatly  intensify  their  farm  aid  selling  programs 
during  1938,  according  to  advices  from  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  respective  groups. 

The  Independent  Food  Distributors  Council  has 
already  approved  plans  for  several  campaigns  during 
the  coming  year,  including  dry  beans,  canned  peaches, 
eggs,  and  rice.  The  group  has  under  consideration 
other  proposals  for  cooperative  producer-distributor 
national  selling  campaigns,  and  will  take  these  up  at 
the  next  regular  meeting  of  the  Council,  to  be  held  in 
Chicago  next  month. 

National  Association  of  Food  Chains,  which  has 
served  as  the  clearing  house  for  the  proprietary  chains 
in  their  relations  with  farm  groups,  also  has  a  number 
of  special  sales  events  under  consideration  for  1938. 

With  both  the  chains  and  the  independents  taken 
into  account,  there  are  now  more  than  200,000  retail 
food  distributing  units  mobilized  to  lend  quick  aid 
when  temporary  crop  surpluses  threaten  the  stability 
of  markets  for  farm  products. 

COAST  STABILIZATION  PLAN 

ONSIDERABLE  interest  has  been  aroused 
among  distributors  in  all  parts  of  the  country  in 
the  stabilization  program  which  a  group  of  some 
31  California  canners  have  adopted.  It  is  currently 
reported  that  these  canners  represent  in  the  aggregate 
production  of  20,000,000  cases  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
per  annum. 

While  the  group  has  announced  its  plans,  there  are 
many  details  which  as  yet  remain  obscure.  The  plan, 
of  course,  is  ultimately  aimed  at  price  stabilization, 
and  the  doing  away  with  price  cutting  which  in  the 
past,  although  confined  in  many  instances  to  relatively 
small  quantities,  has  succeeded  in  more  or  less  de¬ 
moralizing  markets  generally.  Uncertain  marketing 
prospects  on  the  1937  peach  pack  in  California  led  up 
to  the  current  move. 

Canners  in  the  past  have  tried  concerted  action  as 
a  means  for  stabilizing  market  conditions  on  their 
products.  These  past  endeavors  have  not  been  out¬ 
standing  successes.  The  current  move  in  California, 
however,  has  substantial  support  behind  it,  and  many 
distributors  are  inclined  to  take  this  latest  cooperative 
move  more  seriously. 


In  the  final  analysis,  canners  are  no  less  anxious 
than  their  distributors  for  a  reasonable  degree  of 
stability  surrounding  the  marketing  of  canned  foods 
packs.  Canners  suffer  on  price  breaks,  of  course, 
through  depreciation  of  their  inventories;  the  same 
holds  true  of  distributors.  Thus,  any  reasonable  move 
for  the  eradication  of  conditions  which  have  led  to 
unlooked-for  price  breaks  in  the  past  will  prove  bene¬ 
ficial  both  to  the  canners  and  to  their  distributors. 

Trade  interest  at  the  moment  is  centered  largely  in 
the  plans  of  the  new  California  group  for  the  rationali¬ 
zation  of  selling  operations  in  the  futures  market.  The 
effect  of  this  new  accord  should  be  evident  when  can¬ 
ners  and  their  buyers  get  together  in  Chicago  next 
month  to  talk  over  the  coming  packs. 

One  thing  is  certain,  however.  California  canners, 
more  so  than  packers  in  other  parts  of  the  country, 
have  been  beset  with  labor  troubles  during  the  past 
year.  The  outlook  indicates  a  continuance  of  this  con¬ 
dition.  With  high  wage  levels,  closed  shop,  and  other 
factors,  packers’  costs  in  California  henceforth  will 
be  less  flexible  than  has  been  the  case  in  the  past.  A 
rationalized  sales  program  for  the  industry  as  a  whole 
in  that  area  is  necessitated  by  these  conditions,  if  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  industry  is  to  survive  and  continue 
its  operations  upon  a  profitable  basis. 

A  NEW  VOLUNTARY  MOVE 

LOVER  FARM  STORES,  national  voluntary, 
has  increased  the  activities  of  its  field  operations 
by  the  recent  formation  of  an  efficiency  depart¬ 
ment  and  has  completed  plans  for  a  maintenance  de¬ 
partment  which  will  inaugurate  its  activities  in  the 
near  future. 

Bert  Evans,  Clover  Farm’s  trade  relations  repre¬ 
sentative,  is  handling  the  bulk  of  the  efficiency  work 
for  wholesale  grocer  members  at  present.  His  work 
includes  the  improvement  of  delivery  service,  pack¬ 
aging,  collections,  and  organization,  his  main  objective 
being  the  “streamlining”  of  the  operations  of  affiliated 
jobbers. 

Retail  efficiency  work  is  under  the  direction  of  Carl 
N.  Sarles,  with  Pen  Bouchard  doing  similar  work  in 
the  New  England  area. 

The  new  maintenance  department  will  be  a  traveling 
unit  which  will  keep  all  Clover  Farm  stores  in  top 
physical  condition. 
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MORE  TAM-FOOLERY! 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  December  22, 1937. 

Gentlemen : 

A  Committee  consisting  of  General  Ralph  Immel, 
William  Kirsch,  George  Sherman,  and  Senator  E.  M. 
Rowlands,  representing  Governor  Phillip  LaFollette 
and  William  Reuhl,  Joseph  J.  Ouradnik,  J.  A.  Amund¬ 
son  and  Ralph  Resenhoeft,  has  been  in  Washington  for 
the  past  three  days  contacting  various  governmental 
agencies  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  for  purchases 
of  canned  peas. 

We  have  just  received  a  wire  from  our  Mr.  Ralph 
Resenhoeft  (President),  reading  as  follows: 

“Representatives  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Administration  have  indicated  to  us  their 
desire  to  offer  necessary  assistance.  Details  must 
be  worked  out,  but  have  been  assured  of  decision 
in  very  near  future  which  we  are  confident  will 
involve  purchase  by  the  Federal  Surplus  Com¬ 
modities  Corporation  of  a  very  sizeable  quantity 
of  canned  peas.  These  will  be  completely  removed 
from  normal  trade  outlets  and  be  distributed 
through  various  relief  agencies.  Program  will 
involve  purchases  in  all  important  pea  canning 
areas  of  the  United  States.” 

Our  own  feeling  is  that  this  is  most  welcome  news 
and  should  be  a  stimulus  much  needed  at  this  time  for 
a  better  and  healthier  pea  market.  The  result  should 
be  better  prices  and  more  confidence  to  buy. 


Further  information  should  be  available  soon. 

Your  very  truly, 

NICHOLLS,  NORTH,  BUSE  CO. 

Why?  Because  the  Government  will  not  buy  sub¬ 
standard  peas,  and  ought  not  to;  and  it  is  only  this 
class  of  canned  peas  that  is  in  excess  supply. 

• 

VEGETABLE  VARIETY  TRIAL  CROUP  PLANS 
FOR  1938 

By  Hal  Mills 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

The  vegetable  variety  trial  group  which  was 
organized  by  the  writer  at  the  meetings  of  the 
American  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
a  year  ago  at  Atlantic  City,  is  making  plans  for  1938. 
A  number  of  the  experiment  stations  have  ambitious 
programs  for  the  coming  year.  All  the  up-to-date 
seedsmen  are  cooperating  to  the  fullest  extent,  as  well 
as  canners  and  growers  throughout  the  United  States. 
Dr.  Alton  Porter  of  Storrs  Agricultural  College,  Storrs, 
Connecticut,  can  give  interested  parties  all  the  informa¬ 
tion  required.  It  is  hoped  that  the  12  or  more  groups 
formed  for  1938  will  be  organized  on  the  basis  of  The 
New  England  Group  No.  1,  which  has  had  some  out¬ 
standing  results  from  the  1937  trials.  Write  Dr.  Porter 
for  the  full  details. 


All  the  latest  data 

FORMULAE  -  COOKING  TIMES 
COOKING  TEMPERATURES 

are  included  in  the  new  6th  (1 936)  edition  of 

“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning” 

Price  $10.00  The  Canning  Trade 

t  80  S.  Gay  Slr««t 

order  ymr  copy  B.I«mo«,  Md. 


PATENTED 


MORRAL  CORN  HUSKER 
Either  Single  or  Double 

MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 
Elither  Single  or  Double  Cut 

MORRAL  COMBINATION 
CORN  CUTTER 
for  Whole  Grain  or  Cream  Style  Corn 

MORRAL  LABELING  MACHINE 
and  other  machinery 


IVrite  for  Catalogue  and  Jurther  particulars 


MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 


PHILLIPS  SALES  COMPAIMY,  Inc. 

Orokers  andi  Commission 


Ganne?  G’oo^s  and  Gt 


anners 


Suppli 


Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry.  Brokers 
and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets.  Packers’  accounts  solicited. 


CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND,  U.  S.  A. 
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PACKERS'  CANS  FOR  1938  sold/,  o.  b.  Phila- 
delphia,  Baltimore,  St.  Louis,  Houston, 
Madison  and  other  selected  points. 


the  new  year 

gets  under  way,  we  of  Crown  Can  wish  to  express  our 
appreciation  for  the  generous  response  of  can  buyers  to 
the  new  ideas  and  policies  we  introduced  last  year.  Your 
approval  of  these  policies  has  been  expressed  through 
your  patronage.  And  further  evidence  of  your  confidence 
is  seen  in  the  increase  of  business  you  have  awarded  us 
for  the  coming  season. 

Can  buyers  may  rest  assured  that  in  1938  Crown  Can 
will  continue  and  further  develop  the  same  helpful  pol¬ 
icies  and  service  that  have  met  with  such  great  favor 
throughout  the  industry. 


See  our  exhibit  at  the  Canning  Machinery 
and  Supplies  Show — Hotel  Stevens^  Chicago^ 
Illinois.  January  24th  to  28th,  Booth  No.  117 


tra^ 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Buyers  Showing  Interest — Canners  Stand  Pat — Continuing 
Heavy  Demand  Must  Force  Heavy  Buying — ^These  Troublesome 
Times — Best  Wishes. 

The  market — This,  of  course,  has  been  an  off- 
week  in  the  canned  foods  market;  but  out  among 
the  boys  one  hears  that  the  buyers  might  have 
taken  on  some  good  business  if  there  had  been  any 
bargains  offering,  as  there  usually  are  in  the  closing 
days  of  the  year.  But  the  canners  are  standing  pat, 
holding  prices  firm,  and  even  moving  some  prices  up¬ 
wards.  The  restlessness  of  the  buyers  shows  that  they 
need  goods,  and  they  do.  People  may  have  stopped 
buying  other  things  such  as  yachts  and  automobiles, 
but  they  have  not  stopped  buying  foods,  nor  will  they. 
The  canners  wisely  stored  their  surpluses,  and  bor¬ 
rowed  against  them  if  needed,  and  so  they  can  wait. 
The  goods  are  good  property,  and  later  prices  will  re¬ 
pay  carrying  charges. 

Be  prepared  for  surprises  when  Mr.  Carlos  Camp¬ 
bell,  statistician  for  the  National  Canners  Association, 
reports  on  holdings  of  spot  goods;  upon  shipments  to 
date;  upon  the  amounts  left  to  supply  the  balance  of 
the  year,  as  he  will  do  shortly.  As  in  every  other  line 
of  industry,  canned  foods  will  be  found  to  have  sur¬ 
passed  all  previous  records  in  amounts  distributed,  as 
all  other  merchandise  has  surpassed  the  1936  highs. 
The  wholesalers  have  not  been  buying  from  the  manu¬ 
facturers,  but  the  retailers  have  been  stripping  the 
wholesalers  in  all  lines.  Christmas  shoppers  would 
have  bought  even  more  heavily  than  they  did  if  they 
could  have  gotten  what  they  wanted,  but  the  stores 
were  out.  Not  just  merely  broken  assortments,  but 
the  stores  had  to  tell  intending  buyers  that  they  had 
no  more.  It  was  the  heaviest  retail  buying  on  record — 
and  does  that  make  for  panics  ? 

As  we  have  repeatedly  said  there  are  some  shenani¬ 
gans  about  this  man-made  recession.  In  ’32  we  heard 
of  “starvation  amid  plenty”,  but  now  we  are  told  that 
despite  the  heaviest  consumer  demand  there  is  a  re¬ 
cession  in  business.  That  just  does  not  make  economic 
sense. 

Doubtless  you  are  worked  up  over  what  you  read  in 
the  papers,  about  the  attack  of  the  Government  on 
business,  and  if  you  take  it  as  they  give  it  to  you,  you 
will  have  a  right  to  be  excited,  for  it  may  affect  your 
pocketbook.  We  are  not  going  to  get  into  this,  except 
to  urge  you  to  read  the  whole  address  of  Assistant 
Attorney  General  Robert  H.  Jackson  before  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Political  Science  Association,  Philadelphia,  Decem¬ 
ber  29th;  read  it  and  digest  it,  and  don’t  take  any 


newspaper’s  rehash  of  it.  “Teddy”  Roosevelt,  30  years 
ago,  tried  to  correct  this  same  evil,  and  he  was  a  two- 
fisted,  hard  fighter,  and  we  were  a  great  admirer  of 
him;  but  the  politicians  and  the  gang  beat  him.  We 
believed  that  he  was  right,  and  we  still  think  so.  It 
just  so  happens  that  we  wrote  the  last  item  in  our 
editorial  this  week,  before  the  speech  mentioned  above 
was  made.  Maybe  Franklin  Roosevelt  and  Jackson 
will  lose  as  “Teddy”  did,  but  not  unless  the  public 
swallows  the  pap  and  paid  propaganda  newspapers 
hand  out.  This  is  a  fight  for  you,  and  for  all  business 
men  below  the  very  small  cotarie  composing  the  gang 
in  power.  No  President  has  ever  tried  to  destroy 
American  business;  just  the  reverse,  unless  released 
from  this  slavery,  all  business  must  fail.  For  remem¬ 
ber  this:  the  wonderful  growth  of  our  country  has 
come  from  the  great  number  of  small,  but  substantial 
business  concerns  that  composed  American  business. 
The  formula  of  the  Gang  is :  a  few  large  concerns  and 
the  suppression  of  the  small,  so-called,  inefficient  con¬ 
cerns.  If  you  approve  this  latter  plan  then  join  in  the 
chorus  of  condemnation  of  the  Government,  and  what 
it  is  trying  to  do — for  you.  Not  against  you.  But 
remember  these  few  cannot  give  employment  to  all 
labor,  and  they  will  not  permit  outsiders  to  develop 
into  serious  competitors.  Your  welfare  depends  upon 
widespread  and  general  employment,  if  you  expect  your 
packs  to  be  consumed  each  year.  It  is  a  market  ques¬ 
tion,  and  a  very  important  one. 

FUTURES — They  will  be  pestering  you  for  future 
quotations  very  soon,  if  they  have  not  done  so  already. 
Better  be  careful  about  the  prices  you  quote,  at  least 
until  you  know  more  definitely  what  costs  may  be.  At 
this  time  everything  is  a  guess,  but  as  this  matter  of 
contracts  stands,  if  you  guess  wrong  you  will  pay ;  but 
if  the  buyer  guesses  wrong,  he  will  make  you  revise 
prices.  Does  that  bring  home  to  you  the  need  of 
definite  contracts,  and  the  danger  of  “writing-in”  any¬ 
thing  ?  And,  we  would  add,  of  standing  solidly  shoulder 
with  your  fellow  canners  ?  Hold  the  line  if  you  expect 
to  win  in  this  game. 

Our  wish  for  you  in  1938  is  that  you  may  have  a 
normal  season;  that  you  may  develop  the  degree  of 
fortitude  that  will  compel  you  to  pack  every  can  the 
best  you  know  how;  and  having  done  this,  that  you 
will  price  your  goods  with  a  moderate  profit,  and  stick 
till  every  volcano  freezes  over,  for  those  prices.  God 
bless  you,  and  may  contentment  wait  upon  you,  and 
upon  every  member  of  your  family,  every  moment  of 
the  new  year. 
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Y\ISN  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correepondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Lack  of  Usual  Forced  Sales  by  Canners  Causes  Buyers  to  Post¬ 
pone  Intentions — Replenishments  Needed — ^Tomatoes 
Strengthening — Peas  Better — Well  Known  Figure 
Passes. 

New  York,  December  30,  1937. 

HE  SITUATION — With  jobbers  completing  their 
inventories,  actual  trading  in  canned  foods  here 
during  the  closing  week  of  the  year  has  been  light. 
This  was  due  in  considerable  measure  to  the  fact  that 
the  usual  year-end  “special  offerings”  on  the  part  of 
packers  anxious  to  bolster  their  year-end  financial 
statements  failed  to  appear  in  expected  volume.  Buy¬ 
ing  interest  existed,  but  lacking  special  inducements, 
was  not  consummated.  Tomatoes  are  firmer  for  the 
week  and  the  situation  with  respect  to  peas  has  been 
bolstered  by  possible  substantial  Government  buying. 

THE  OUTLOOK — Many  distributors  are  confronted 
with  the  necessity  of  replenishing  badly  depleted  stocks 
of  canned  foods,  and  the  next  several  weeks  should 
witness  a  substantial  buying  move.  Jobbers  in  many 
instances  will  endeavor  to  defer  action  until  they  get 
an  opportunity  to  talk  things  over  with  canners  at 
Chicago,  but  a  moderate  amount  of  business  should  be 
placed  prior  to  “convention  week.”  Canners  have  done 
a  good  job  of  it  in  sustaining  the  industry’s  price 
structure  during  the  trying  days  of  the  closing  quarter 
of  the  year,  and  should  now  cash  in  on  the  rewards  for 
their  fortitude  under  the  barrage  of  “recession”  re¬ 
actions  which  have  affected  other  trades. 

TOMATOES — Buyers  who  had  let  their  stocks  of 
standard  tomatoes  dwindle  in  the  impression  that  the 
closing  half  of  December  would  witness  considerable 
price  cutting  by  canners  have  awakened  to  the  error 
of  their  ways,  and  the  market  is  attracting  more 
interest  at  the  higher  levels  which  most  packers  have 
made  effective.  For  prompt  shipment,  offerings  are 
reported  from  tri-state  canneries  on  the  basis  of  45 
cents  for  Is,  65  cents  for  2s,  95  cents  to  $1.00  (generally 
the  latter)  on  2i/^s,  and  $3.00  and  up  for  No.  10s,  all 
f.o.b.  canneries. 

PEAS — This  branch  of  the  market  is  looking  better, 
following  reports  that  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities 
Corporation  may  come  into  the  market  for  substantial 
quantities  of  canned  peas  for  relief  distribution.  While 
details  of  the  proposed  purchasing  move  are  as  yet 
lacking,  it  is  expected  that  the  buying  will  be  done  in  the 
principal  pea  canning  areas,  rather  than  limited  to  any 
particular  section  of  the  country.  Canners  are  showing 
stronger  price  views  on  peas  in  view  of  this  expected 
lightening  of  the  industry’s  surplus  holdings. 

CORN — ^There  were  no  price  changes  reported  in  the 
canned  com  market  during  the  week,  and  business  con¬ 
tinued  virtually  at  a  standstill.  Distributors  are  ex¬ 
pected  back  in  the  market  for  fancy  com  during  the 
coming  month,  and  prices  are  showing  a  steady  to  firm 
tone  on  both  white  and  yellow  com. 


EDWARD  F.  CHAMBERLIN— The  trade  here  was 
shocked  this  week  by  the  death  of  Edward  F.  Cham¬ 
berlin,  connected  with  the  local  office  of  J.  K.  Armsby 
&  Co.  from  1895  until  his  retirement  in  1932.  Mr. 
Chamberlin  died  suddenly  December  24  at  the  home  of 
his  daughter  at  Medford  Hillside,  Mass.,  at  the  age  of 
63.  He  was  well  known  to  the  canned  foods  fraternity 
here  and  in  other  parts  of  the  East,  where  he  formerly 
traveled  in  connecton  with  the  business  of  the  Armsby 
Company  and  California  Packing  Corporation. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — Prices  on  the  general  line 
of  California  fruits  for  coast  shipment  show  a  firm 
tone  as  the  year  comes  to  a  close.  It  is  expected  that 
the  recent  action  of  leading  independent  canners  in 
California  in  accepting  a  three-year  stabilization  pro¬ 
gram  will  tend  to  curb  the  price-cutting  proclivities  of 
some  of  the  smaller  canners  who  have  been  prone  to 
“upset  the  apple  cart”  in  recent  years.  Distributors 
here  are  not  in  the  market  for  fruits  in  any  volume  as 
yet,  however,  and  will  probably  hold  off  buying  until 
they  have  the  opportunity  of  getting  some  first-hand 
information  on  the  new  California  set-up  during  the 
progress  of  next  month’s  conventions.  Cling  peaches 
are  definitely  stronger. 

SALMON — Notwithstanding  pressure  from  jobbers 
in  some  parts  of  the  country  for  a  downward  revision 
in  salmon  prices  to  stimulate  consuming  interest,  the 
market  remains  unchanged  at  former  levels.  Demand 
is  light.  Canners  are  of  the  belief,  apparently,  that  the 
combination  of  small  holdings  in  distributors’  hands 
and  increased  consumer  interest  in  salmon  as  a  result 
of  the  industry’s  intensified  cooperative  advertising 
campaign  will  make  for  sufficient  demand  to  absorb 
current  unsold  stocks  before  the  1938  pack  is  ready  for 
marketing. 

CANNED  CITRUS — No  further  price  changes  have 
developed  on  canned  grapefruit  or  grapefruit  juice,  and 
trading  for  cannery  shipment  has  continued  quiet. 
With  reports  of  heavy  grapefruit  production  continuing 
to  come  from  principal  producing  areas,  buyers  are  still 
inclined  to  hold  rather  bearish  views  with  regard  to 
prices  for  the  canned  products. 

• 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Looking  Backwards — Peas  Strengthen — ^Tomatoes  Firm — Corn 
Doing  Better — Grapefruit  Firmer — Peaches  All  on  Same 
Basis — Pears  Better — A  New  Item  Appears. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  December  30, 1937. 

I  EST  WE  FORGET — This  report  is  being  filed  on 
I  the  next  to  the  last  day  of  the  old  year  1937.  For 
L_  that  reason  it  seems  proper  to  call  attention  to  a 
little  leaflet  recently  published  by  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation,  covering  the  past  four  and  a  half 
or  five  years  of  its  activities.  It  brought  forth 
memories  of  failing  banks,  long  lines  of  hopeless  people 
standing  before  bread  stations,  of  bankrupt  businesses, 
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of  secret  meetings  of  the  captains  of  industry  and  lords 
of  finance,  discussing  in  hushed  tones  and  with  white 
faces,  how  they  could  avert  the  ruin  they  faced.  Also 
were  memories  of  warring  farmers  who  gathered 
grimly  around  sheriffs,  bailiffs  and  marshalls  and 
defied  them  in  their  foreclosure  notices.  Also  of  Chi¬ 
cago  families  thrown  out  in  the  street  for  nonpayment 
of  rent  and  quietly  moving  back  into  their  apartments 
when  the  officers  had  gone.  There  were  memories  of 
sovereign  states  appealing  in  desperation  to  the  Capitol 
at  Washington  for  aid,  of  legislatures  and  courts  using 
police  powers  to  prevent  revolution  by  setting  aside 
mortgage  contracts.  You  remember? 

This  present  so-called  “Recession”  dwarfs  into  in¬ 
significance  when  these  memories  well  up.  Truly,  we 
have  much  to  be  thankful  for. 

GENERAL  MARKET — While  irregularity  is  still 
noticeable  in  the  general  quotations  on  canned  foods 
and  in  the  reports  from  various  distributors,  it  is  much 
less  than  might  have  been  expected  under  the  past 
three  months  of  inactivity  and  lack  of  support  to  the 
market. 

A  more  cheerful  feeling,  usually  the  forerunner  of 
confidence,  prevails  and  with  the  replenishing  of  stocks 
which  must  develop  during  the  next  couple  of  months, 
values  should  be  more  than  maintained. 

PEAS — Everyone  is  talking  about  the  assurance  that 
has  been  given  a  Committee  of  Wisconsin  pea  canners 
by  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodity  Corporation  that 
some  two  million  or  more  cases  would  be  purchased  by 
the  Corporation  just  as  soon  as  details  could  be  worked 
out. 
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A  meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  canners  has  been  called 
and  just  as  soon  as  details  are  had,  a  full  report  will 
be  sent  to  The  Canning  Trade. 

This  move  has  already  developed  some  inquiry  for 
peas  and  prominent  brokers  here  seem  to  think  that 
sizable  business  will  be  recorded  next  week.  Those 
canners  who  were  selling  at  the  lows  of  the  market 
have  withdrawn,  awaiting  developments. 

TOMATOES — The  market  in  Indiana  and  surround¬ 
ing  States  is  reported  firm  but  quiet.  Prevailing  values 
are :  No.  2  standard  tomatoes,  65  to  70  cents,  factory ; 
No.  2  extra  standard  tomatoes,  70  to  80  cents  factory; 
No.  21/^  standard  tomatoes,  90  to  95  cents  factory; 
No.  21/2  extra  standard  tomatoes,  $1.00  to  $1.10  fac¬ 
tory  ;  No.  10  standard  tomatoes,  $3.25  to  $3.40  factory, 
and  No.  10  extra  standard  tomatoes,  $3.40  to  $3.50 
factory. 

CORN — It  is  becoming  more  difficult  to  secure  No.  2 
standard  Cream  Style  White  in  this  section  at  less  than 
70  cents  factory.  Some  sales  were  made  during  the 
past  week  at  65  cents.  Quotations  are :  No.  2  standard 
crushed  white  at  65  to  70  cents  factory;  No.  2  extra 
standard  crushed  white,  70  to  80  cents  factory;  No.  2 
fancy  whole  grain  golden  bantam,  $1.00  to  $1.05  fac¬ 
tory;  No.  10  fancy  whole  grain  golden  bantam,  $5.50 
to  $5.75  factory,  and  No.  .10  extra  standard  crushed 
white,  $4.25  to  $4.50  factory. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS— The  market  is  un¬ 
changed  with  the  only  buying  noted  on  No.  2  standard 
cut  green  which  rules  at  75  cents  to  77^/2  cents,  de¬ 
livered  Chicago. 

No.  10  tin  green  beans  and  wax  beans,  both  cut  as 
well  as  whole,  are  scarce  in  these  parts. 

SAUER  KRAUT — Steady  movement  of  this  good 
Winter  item  has  been  noted  with  the  market  firm  on 
No.  21/2  fancy  at  85  cents  factory  points  in  Wisconsin, 
Illinois,  Indiana  and  Ohio. 

GRAPEFRUIT — A  firmer  note  comes  from  Florida 
where  No.  2  fancy  segments  are  now  firmly  held  at 
$1.00  factory.  Some  of  the  larger  Chicago  buyers  have 
been  trying  to  purchase  No.  2  broken  segments  at  less 
than  the  quoted  basis  of  85  cents,  Florida,  but  without 
success. 

Stocks  of  grapefruit  are  light  throughout  this  terri¬ 
tory  and  with  the  Florida  pack  undoubtedly  much  less 
than  last  season,  continued  stability  of  the  market  is 
looked  for. 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE— The  Rio  Grande  Valley  of 
Texas  still  controls  the  situation  here.  Florida  canners 
do  not  seem  able  to  compete.  Most  of  the  Valley  can¬ 
ners  are  quoting  at  721/4  cents  and  upward  on  No.  2 
fancy  grapefruit  juice,  but  a  Florida  canner,  with  a 
branch  in  the  Valley,  is  reported  to  have  sold  at  65 
cents  during  the  past  week. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — Peach  prices  are  stabil¬ 
ized.  Every  independent  canner  is  selling  at  the  same 
basis.  Possibily  a  more  truthful  statement  would  be 
that  every  canner  was  quoting  at  the  same  basis  as 
sales  since  the  establishment  of  the  California  Canners 
Industry  Board  have  not  been  recorded.  Everyone  is 
naturally  wondering  how  it  is  going  to  work  out.  If 
all  are  going  to  have  the  same  price,  then  it  would  seem 
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that  the  best  canner  and  the  best  equipped  brokerage 
firm  would  be  in  a  good  position. 

Other  items  like  apricots,  plums,  fruit  salad,  cocktail, 
etc.,  are  without  interest. 

THE  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST— Pears  are  working 
into  a  very  firm  position  and  reports  from  Oregon  and 
Washington  have  it  that  higher  prices,  based  strictly 
upon  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  will  soon  of  neces¬ 
sity  prevail. 

A  new  item  has  been  noted  on  the  Chicago  market — 
Stewed  Oregon  Prunes.  California  has  been  packing 
for  the  past  number  of  years  prepared  prunes  from 
the  Santa  Clara  variety,  but  stewed  or  prepared  Oregon 
Italian  prunes  is  a  new  one  as  far  as  this  market  is 
concerned. 

THE  FISH  LINE — There  are  no  changes  in  salmon, 
tuna,  sardines,  shrimp  and  crabmeat.  Prices  seem 
firmly  held  all  along  that  front. 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

More  Interest  Shown — More  Buyers  Than  For  a  Long  Time — 
Canner  Agreements  Steady  The  Market — Paste  Agreement — 

Riper  Fruit  Wanted  and  Welcomed  by  Consumers — Sardine 
Run  Continues  Light. 

San  Francisco,  December  30,  1937. 

Market — More  interest  in  Pacific  Coast  canned 
products  was  shown  in  the  waning  days  of  the 
year  than  in  several  weeks,  suggesting  that  an 
active  market  may  be  in  sight.  Buying  was  on  a  light 
scale,  but  more  buyers  were  in  the  market  than  in  a 
long  time  and  orders  were  spread  over  a  wider  range 
of  items.  Canners  have  word  from  leading  distribut¬ 
ing  centers  to  the  effect  that  replacements  in  recent 
weeks  have  not  kept  pace  with  sales  to  retailers,  that 
stocks  in  general  are  light  and  that  on  some  lines  in¬ 
ventories  will  disclose  a  real  shortage.  Lacking  of  late 
has  been  the  usual  making  of  offers  on  the  part  of 
jobbers.  Apparently,  there  will  be  less  jockeying  for 
position  than  formerly.  The  position  of  canners  has 
been  strengthened  by  the  organization  of  the  Canners’ 
Industry  League  in  California,  the  agreement  on  the 
part  of  tomato  paste  packers  to  stay  out  of  the  market 
until  buyers  are  ready  to  abide  by  their  agreements, 
and  the  manner  in  which  salmon  packers  have  weath¬ 
ered  the  dull  selling  period. 

ORDER  VS.  CHAOS — The  California  Canners’  In¬ 
dustry  Board,  recently  organized  to  bring  about  a  more 
orderly  marketing  of  some  of  the  State’s  major  canned 
products,  has  clarified  the  release  detailing  formation 
of  the  board  and  its  plan  for  setting  minimum  prices. 
It  is  explained  that  except  in  regard  to  the  1937  cling 
peach  pack,  the  board  will  make  no  attempt  to  fix 
prices.  Board  members  will  not,  however,  make  sales 
at  a  discount  from  an  undetermined  price  nor  will  they 
make  future  sales  at  stated  prices  until  after  the  raw 
product  cost  of  a  forthcoming  pack  and  the  probable 
cost  of  the  finished  pack,  can  be  fairly  accurately  esti¬ 


mated.  Members  of  the  board  which  packed  cling 
peaches  in  1937  have  joined  a  selling  program  which 
applies  to  their  entire  unsold  stock  of  canned  cling 
peaches.  For  the  period  to  August  1,  1938,  they  will 
not  sell  holdings  at  prices  below  those  set  by  the  board. 

PASTE — Packers  of  tomato  paste  are  still  out  of 
the  market  and  are  content  to  give  their  attention  to 
filling  orders  already  placed,  where  buyers  give  ship¬ 
ping  instructions.  The  pack  is  expected  to  be  about 
1,400,000  cases,  or  a  little  more  than  that  of  last  year, 
and  close  to  90  per  cent  of  it  has  been  contracted  for. 
Last  year’s  pack  was  closely  sold  up,  as  far  as  canners 
are  concerned,  but  it  is  estimated  that  jobbers  were 
holding  close  to  300,000  cases  when  the  new  season 
opened.  With  an  increased  pack  in  sight  this  year, 
plans  were  made  for  an  advertising  campaign  and 
$40,000  was  collected.  The  plan  failed  to  materialize, 
however,  and  this  sum  had  to  be  returned  to  canners. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  when  the  unsold  portion  of 
the  pack  is  placed  on  the  market  that  the  price  be  made 
$4.00  a  case.  Sales  during  the  season  have  ranged 
from  this  price  down  to  less  than  $3.50. 

RIPER  FRUIT — An  interesting  feature  of  late  has 
been  the  call  for  riper  fruit  in  the  canned  product. 
Several  canners  have  made  special  packs  of  riper 
apricots  and  peaches  and  these  have  been  meeting  with 
a  good  reception.  They  are  not  quite  as  attractive  as 
the  firmer  fruit,  but  what  a  difference  in  the  flavor! 
Maybe  this  is  a  trend.  Some  packers  are  also  giving 
consideration  to  making  use  of  small  ripe  fruit  in 
making  syrup  for  the  packing  of  firmer  fruit  and 
giving  it  added  flavor.  Maybe  there  is  something  to 
packing  other  than  turning  out  great  quantities. 
Splendid  as  our  canned  fruits  are  there’s  still  room 
for  improvement. 

SARDINES — The  catch  of  sardines  remains  light, 
especially  in  the  Monterey  area,  and  quite  a  few 
packers  are  still  out  of  the  market.  Some  may  have 
no  more  fish  to  offer,  unless  there  is  an  improvement 
at  once  in  the  amount  brought  in  by  fishermen.  Pack¬ 
ing  did  not  commence  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
State  until  November  1,  and  a  fair  pack  was  made 
that  month,  this  amounting  to  about  146,000  cases, 
reduced  to  the  equivalent  of  No.  1  ovals.  Relatively 
better  catches  are  being  made  in  southern  waters  than 
in  those  around  San  Francisco  Bay. 

TUNA — There  has  been  a  good  movement  of  canned 
tuna  this  season  but  wider  markets  are  being  sought 
to  care  for  the  record  pack.  The  run  of  tuna  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  waters  varies  widely  with  the  seasons,  but  much 
of  the  catch  is  now  made  off  the  coasts  of  Mexico  and 
Central  America,  and  as  far  south  as  the  Galapagos 
Islands.  Most  of  the  yellowfin  tuna  comes  from  quite 
a  distance,  but  at  times  good  catches  of  bluefin  and 
striped  tuna  are  made  off  the  coast  of  California.  The 
building  of  large  fishing  boats  equipped  with  refrigera¬ 
tion  plants  and  having  a  wide  cruising  range  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  great  increase  in  the  catch.  Prices 
were  recently  adjusted  by  some  of  the  larger  packers 
to  keep  their  brands  on  a  competitive  basis. 

SALMON — The  canned  salmon  situation  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  remains  without  change,  with  prices 
firmly  maintained  in  spite  of  a  slow  movement  in  recent 
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weeks.  With  the  new  year  an  improved  demand  is 
expected  in  order  that  the  trade  may  have  ample  stocks 
in  preparation  for  the  Lenten  season.  No  Alaska  reds 
seem  to  be  available  for  less  than  $2.45  for  No.  Is,  or 
pinks  for  less  than  $1.20. 

• 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Good  Catches  of  Small  to  Medium  Shrimp — Oysters  in  De¬ 
mand — Canneries  Preparing  for  Pack — Oystermen  Petition 
Commission  for  Opening  of  Reefs. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  December  31,  1937. 

SHRIMP — The  weather  was  mild  last  week  and 
there  was  a  good  strike  of  small  and  medium 
shrimp  on  this  coast  and  some  of  the  factories 
canned  them.  The  rew  headless  shrimp  dealers  handled 
very  few  of  them,  because  there  is  a  slack  demand  for 
raw  headless  shrimp  and  the  demand  is  more  slack 
for  small  and  medium  shrimp.  This  size  shrimp  is 
always  a  “nightmare”  to  the  dealers  and  canners  alike. 

It  slows  down  operations  to  the  canneries  a  great 
deal. 

Small  shrimp  being  more  tender  and  delicate  than 
the  large  shrimp  have  to  be  handled  more  carefully 
and  the  pickers  take  much  longer  to  head  and  peel 
them.  Actually  the  small  canned  shrimp  should  bring 
a  higher  price  than  the  large  ones,  because  of  higher 
production  cost. 

The  sale  of  canned  shrimp  will  pick  up  after  the 
holidays  and  a  firm  market  is  expected  at  the  pre¬ 
vailing  prices  of  $1.45  per  dozen  for  No.  1  small; 
$1.50  for  medium,  and  $1.60  for  large,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

OYSTERS — Christmas  week  saw  a  good  movement 
of  oysters  in  this  section,  and  as  the  weather  was 
favorable,  everything  worked  out  very  nicely  for  the 
producer,  the  dealer  and  the  consumer.  Plenty  of 
business  and  plenty  of  oysters. 

Oysters  are  improving  right  along  and  canning  will 
soon  begin. 

The  majority  of  the  sea  food  canneries  have  been 
shut  down  for  about  a  month  and  have  been  putting 
their  plants  in  condition  for  the  canning  of  oysters. 
Except  for  few  factories  working  the  strike  of  shrimp 


last  week,  there  has  been  no  canning  activities  in  the 
sea  food  line  for  about  a  month. 

About  six  weeks  ago  the  Oyster  Commission  closed 
the  Alabama  reefs  against  dredging,  as  a  conservative 
measure,  but  a  petition  signed  by  practically  every 
dredger  and  tonger  has  been  presented  to  the  Oyster 
Commission,  requesting  the  opening  of  the  reefs  to 
dredging. 

The  Commission  has  the  matter  under  consideration 
and  will  act  on  it  at  its  next  meeting. 

The  oyster  tongers  who  supply  the  raw  market  have 
always  been  opposed  to  allowing  the  cannery  boats  to 
dredge  the  reefs.  They  contend  that  it  destroys  the 
reefs,  hence  it  is  surprising  to  see  so  many  oyster 
tongers  signing  the  petition  to  allow  the  reefs  to  be 
dredged.  Of  course,  if  the  Commission  allows  dredging, 
it  will  be  under  certain  restrictions  and  no  doubt  the 
shallow  reefs  will  be  exempt. 

The  price  of  canned  oysters  is  $1.05  per  dozen  for 
four  ounce;  $1.10  for  five  ounce;  $2.10  for  eight  ounce, 
and  $2.20  for  ten  ounce,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

VEGETABLES — Some  of  the  vegetable  canneries  of 
this  section  are  tinkering  along  packing  sweet  potatoes, 
turnip  and  mustard  greens,  colards  and  beans,  but  no 
major  operations  in  the  vegetable  canning  game  is  ex¬ 
pected  until  about  May,  when  the  bean  pack  starts. 

Sweet  Potatoes:  70  cents  per  dozen  for  No.  2; 
$1.00  for  No.  21/0;  $3.50  for  No.  10. 

Turnip  Greens:  75  cents  per  dozen  for  No.  2;  $1.00 
for  No.  21/2,  and  $3.50  for  No.  10. 

Mustard  Greens:  75  cents  per  dozen  for  No.  2,  and 
$3.50  for  No.  10. 

Cut  Stringless  Beans:  75  cents  per  dozen  for  No.  2; 
$1.10  for  No.  21/2*  and  $3.75  for  No.  10.  All  f.  0.  b. 
factory. 

LENGTHY  EXPLANATION 
“Oh,  what  a  strange-looking  cow !”  exclaimed  a  sweet 
young  thing  from  Detroit,  “but  why  hasn’t  she  any 
horns?” 

“Well,  you  see,”  explained  the  farmer,  “some  cows 
is  born  without  horns  and  never  had  any,  and  others 
shed  theirs,  and  some  we  dehorn,  and  some  breeds 
ain’t  supposed  to  have  horns  at  all.  There’s  a  lot  of 
reasons  why  some  cows  ain’t  got  horns,  but  the  reason 
why  that  cow  ain’t  got  horns  is  because  she  ain’t  a 
cow — she’s  a  horse !” 
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'GRAMS  of  INTEREST 

(Continued  from  Page  H) 

THE  MANY  PRiENDs  of  Morfis  Siegel  of  Strasburger 
&  Siegel*  Baltimore,  will  regret  to  learn  that  he  is 
confined  to  Sinai  Hospital,  Baltimore,  with  a  stomach 
condition. 

• 

ALASKAN  GLACIER  SEA  FOOD  COMPANY,  Petersburg, 
Alaska,  who  operate  four  shrimp  and  crab  canneries  in 
Alaska,  are  awaiting  more  satisfactory  conditions  in 
canning  and  business  generally  before  expanding  on 
sites  already  selected,  and  improving  existing  plants. 

• 

T.  G.  MCELROY,  who  retired  two  years  ago  as  head  of 
the  canned  foods  department  of  John  Morrell  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  died  at  Ottumwa  on  December 
20th  at  the  age  of  61  years. 

• 

THE  CANNING  PLANT  of  the  Golden  state  Mushroom 
Company  at  Redwood  City,  California,  has  been  closed 
temporarily  because  of  labor  troubles. 

• 

BOB  sindall’s  (A.  K.  Robins  &  Company)  New 
Year’s  Eve  Party  was  held  on  the  afternoon  of  Decem¬ 
ber  30th.  Canners  and  allied  interests  from  all  over 
the  Tri-State  section  joined  heartily  in  the  occasion 
and  loudly  voiced  their  appreciation  in  seasonable 
Carols  and  popular  tunes. 

• 

A  LOSS  OF  APPROXIMATELY  $50,000  was  caused  by  a 
boiler  explosion  which  deniolished  the  power  plant 
building  of  Sheffield  Condensed  Milk  Company  at 
Chateaugay,  New  York. 

NESBITT  FRUIT  PRODUCTS,  INC.,  specializing  on  citrus 
juices,  has  erected  a  fine  new  canning  plant  at  Ever¬ 
green  and  East  11th  Streets,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

• 

ONE  OF  OUR  NICEST  CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS  is  a  Case  of 
“Texsun”  Grapefruit  Juice  from  the  Rio  Grande  Valley 
Citrus  Exchange,  Weslaco,  Texas.  Packed  by  them 
from  tree-ripened  fruit  without  sugar  it  has  that 
delicious  flavor  that  only  nature  can  give.  It’s  really 
nice. 

OPERATIONS  HAVE  BEGUN  on  an  expected  150,000  case 
pack  of  grapefruit  juice  in  the  new  Tempe,  Arizona 
plant  of  the  Desert  Citrus  Products  Association. 
Another  plant  is  to  be  established  at  Yuma,  Arizona. 

• 

M.  A.  KOTTINGER,  with  the  California  Conserving 
Company,  has  been  elected  president  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Sales  Managers’  Club. 

• 

TENNESSEE-KENTUCKY  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION  will 
hold  their  Annual  Meeting  February  7th  and  8th  at 
the  Andrew  Johnson  Hotel,  Knoxville,  Tennessee. 

• 

THE  CITY  COUNCIL  of  Oakland,  California,  has  given 
final  passage  to  an  ordinance  requiring  the  closing  of 
all  food  stores  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  the  ordinance 
to  become  effective  January  29th, 


AS  TO  SUBSTANDARD  PEAS 
The  Burton  Proctor  &  Son  (Preston,  Md.)  Circular 

(Continued  from  page  7) 

for  any  merchandise  which  he  may  wish  to  label  sub¬ 
standard  other  than  soaked  peas. 

Mr.  Wollard  stated  that  it  is  easily  possible  for  the 
Food  and  Drug  Department  to  differentiate  between 
“soaked  peas”  and  “fresh  peas”  which  are  too  mature. 
He  further  stated  that  soaked  peas  must  be  labeled 
“soaked  peas”  and  that  the  Food  and  Drug  Department 
will  assist  in  seizing  any  soaked  peas  which  are 
labeled  “STANDARD  EARLY  JUNES.” 

Please  let  us  hear  from  you. 

Yours  very  truly, 

BURTON  PROCTOR  &  SON, 

By:  Burton  Proctor,  Jr. 

• 

CONVENTION  DATES 

JANUARY  4-6,  1938 — Northwest  Canners,  Annual  Meeting, 
New  Washington  Hotel,  Seattle,  Wash. 

JANUARY  6-7,  1938 — Michigan  Canners,  Mid-Winter  Meeting 
and  Field  and  Production  Men’s  School,  Olds  Hotel,  Lansing, 
Michigan. 

JANUARY  13-14,  1938 — Ozark  Canners,  Annual,  Colonial  Hotel, 
Springfield,  Mo. 

JANUARY  23-28,  1938 — Canning  Machinery  &  Supplies,  Annual 
Meeting,  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JANUARY  23-28,  1938 — National  Canners,  Annual  Meeting, 
Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JANUARY  23-28,  1938 — National  Food  Brokers,  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing,  Palmer  House,  Chicagfo,  Ill. 

JANUARY  24-25,  1938 — National  American  Wholesale  Grocers, 
Annual  Meeting,  Congress  Hotel,  Chicago. 

JANUARY  26,  1938 — National  Pickle  Packers,  Annual  Meeting, 
Palmer  House,  Chicago,  Ill. 

FEBRUARY  7-8,  1938 — Tennessee-Kentucky  Canners,  Annual 
Meeting,  Andrew  Johnson  Hotel,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

FEBRUARY  11-12,  1938 — Canned  Foods  of  British  Columbia, 
Annual  Meeting,  Hotel  Vancouver,  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  Canada. 

FEBRUARY  23-24,  1938 — Virginia  Canners,  Annual  Meeting, 
Patrick  Henry  Hotel,  Roanoke,  Va. 

MARCH  3-5,  1938 — American  Camping,  Annual  Meeting,  Hotel 
Pennsylvania,  New  York  City. 


To  assist  you — 


Readers  will  find  the  Where  to  Buy 
Section  helpful  in  locating  firms  to 
supply  specific  needs. 

Consult  these  advertisers. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 

Canned  Vegetables 


ASPARAGUS 

White  ColosBal.  No.  2^.........._.. 

Large,  No.  2^................„..„„..„.. 

Medium,  No.  2 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cana.... 

Medium.  No.  1  talL . . 

Large,  No.  2 . . 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  aq . 

Small,  No.  1  aq . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  aq . . 


Elaatern  Central 

Low  High  Low  High 


Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2„ 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2......„.... 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2.... 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Whole  Wax.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . 

Red  Kidney,  Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 


LIMA  BEANS 


.65  .75 

3.26  4.00 


No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . . . . 

No.  2  Medium  Green.... 

No.  10  . . 

No.  2  Green  &  'l^ite.. 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Fresh  A^ite . 

No.  10  . . 

No.  2  Soak^ . 


Whole.  No.  2.. 
No.  2% _ 


Std.  Cut,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut,  Na  2... 

No.  2Vt  . . 

No.  10  . . 

Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 . 


No.  10  . . . 

Ex.  Std.  Slic^,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . . 


CARROTS 

Std.  Sliced.  No.  2.. 

No.  10  . . 

Std.  Diced,  No.  2...! 


peas  and  carrots 

Std.  No.  2.._ . 

Fancy  No.  2„..................7.7.7.I..™ 


1.00  1.10 

4.76  6.00 

.95  1.00 

.  4.60 


.67^^  .75 

3.36  3.75 


1.10 

1.00 

5.76 

.85 

4.60 

.62V, 

.60 

.65 

.76 

1.10 

.90 

1.00 

3.26 

3.76 

4.60 

.65 

.70 

.80 

3.00 

2.76 

3.25 

.70 

.75 

.77% 

.80 

8.00 

3.25 

.76 

.96 

3.76 

.70 

.76 

3.26 

3.60 

.76 

.72% 

.76 

8.60 

4.26 

.60 

.76 

.67% 

.70 

3.00 

3.76 

2.76 

3.00 

.65 

.70 

1.10 

.90 

1.10 

1.20 

1.26 

WaatCoaat 
Low  High 

2.96  8.06 

3.06  8.16 

2.96  8.06 

2.76  2.86 


2.76  2.86 

2.86  2.96 

2.76  2.86 

2.66  2.76 


_  2.10 

2.10 

Green  Tips,  36/50,  28 . 

_  2.60 

2.50 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  2s . 

.  1.80 

1.80 

2.00 

2.10 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  lOs . 

_  8.26 

8.25 

Green  Cuts,  2s . 

.  1.16 

1.16 

BAKED  BEANS 

_  .45 

.55 

.47% 

.62% 

No.  2%  . . 

_  .80 

1.00 

.80 

.85 

Nn  10  . . . . 

.....  3.26 

4.26 

2.75 

3.00 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

.80 

1.06 

1.10 

1.16 

1.20 

No.  10  . . 

6.00 

5.00 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2... 

. 72% 

.90 

.90 

1.06 

.90 

No.  10  . 

3.50 

4.25 

4.60 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

. 65 

.70 

.75 

.80 

.80 

No.  10  . 

3.15 

3.25 

4.00 

4.25 

CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 
Eastern  Central 


CORN — Wholegrain 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 _ .............  .96 

No.  10  . 6.50 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . .86 

No.  10  . . . .  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . . . 

White,  Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . .80 

No.  10  _ 4.60 

Std.  No.  2. . .70 

No.  10  . . . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2.„ . 90 

No.  10  . ....... 

Eht.  Std.  No.  2 . 80 

No.  10  . 5.75 

Std.  No.  2....„„„ . . . .  .70 


CORN — Creamstyle 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2..«.........._„  .90 

No.  10  . . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2™ . 80 

No.  10  . 4.60 

Std.  No.  2 . . . . 

No.  10  . . . . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . . . 86 

No.  10  .  4.60 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 70 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2......... . . 65 

No.  10  .  3.70 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1,  Tail . . 

No.  2%  -  .75 

No.  10  . . . . 


MIXED  VEGETABLES 


Fey.,  No.  2.. 

No.  10  >.. 
Std.,  No.  2.. 
No.  10  .... 


.80  .86 

4.00  4.50 

.66  . 

3.00  . 


No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s.... 
No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  8s.... 
No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s.... 
No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s.... 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  2 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  8 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  G 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets.  2s.... 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  8s...... 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  8s..., 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s.... 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  6s.... 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  Is . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  28 . 

No.  2  Fey,  Alaskas,  Ss . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  1 
Na  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2 
No.  2  Ehc.  Std.  Alaskas,  3 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas, 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  G 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  8s . 

No.  10  Std  Alaskas,  8s..„ 

No.  2  Std  Alaskas,  As. . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4a.... 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  6s...... 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas.  6s.... 

No.  2  Ungraded.................. 

Soaked,  28  _ _ _ 

lOs  _ _ 

Blackeye,  28,  Soaked.^....... 

lOs  _ _ _ 


Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  2\4 _ 

No.  8  _ 

No.  10  . . 


SAUER  KRAUT 

Fancy,  No.  2......... 

No.  2%  _ 

No.  3  _ 

No.  10 . . 


Fancy.  No.  2 . . . . 

No.  2%  _ _ _ 

SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Or.  Com,  Dr.  Limas. 
Std.  No.  2,  Gs.  Com,  Fr.  Limas. 
Triple.  No.  2 _ 


High 

Low 

High 

1.05 

1.00 

1.06 

6.00 

5.50 

5.76 

1.00 

.90 

4.60 

.90 

.90 

"/76 

1.00 

.87% 

.75 

1.10 

.85 

.95 

4.76 

6.00 

.90 

.80 

.85 

4.60 

4.60 

.76 

Lie 

.82% 

"!96 

.80 

.70 

.80 

4.25 

4.26 

4.50 

.72% 

.65 

.70 

.85 

'"65 

"!671/ 

2.00 

2.36 

West  Coast 
Low  High 


1.30 

1.60 

1.36 

1.46 

1.16 

1.40 

1.26 

1.40 

1.10 

1.25 

1.16 

1.30 

1.06 

1.16 

1.06 

1.26 

1.05 

1.26 

1.20 

1.30 

1.00 

1.10 

1.10 

1.16 

.96 

1.10 

1.00 

1.06 

.90 

1.00 

1.00 

1.06 

1.15 

.86 

1.15 

6.60 

6.76 

iiiiiii 

.95 

.80 

1.00 

1.10 

i.i.6 

6.00 

6.25 

6.00 

6.26 

.90 

.76 

1.00 

.90 

1.00 

4.26 

4.76 

4.75 

6.00 

.76 

.90 

.90 

.95 

4.26 

4.76 

4.26 

4.60 

1.36 

1.60 

1.40 

1.60 

1.26 

1.60 

1.30 

1.46 

1.20 

1.30 

1.20 

1.30 

1.10 

1.25 

1.25 

1.30 

1.10 

1.10 

1.05 

1.30 

1.20 

1.30 

.90 

1.05 

.86 

1.05 

1.10 

1.20 

6.00 

6.00 

6.50 

.80 

.90 

1.05 

1.10 

.72% 

. 

1.00 

1.06 

.72% 

.90 

.90 

1.00 

4.60 

4.25 

4.60 

4.60 

4.76 

.70 

.70 

.70 

.80 

.86 

.90 

3.75 

4.00 

3.50 

4.00 

4.25 

4.50 

..••••« 

.76 

.80 

.90 

.67% 

4.00 

4.60 

.70 

.70 

.76 

.90 

.95 

.42% 

.60 

.65 

.60 

.67% 

.60 

2.16 

2.76 

3.50 

.67% 

.70 

. 

2.76 

3.50 

.60 

.70 

.75 

.80 

1.15 

.70 

.90 

.75 

.85 

2.76 

2.60 

3.25 

2.’60 

2.76 

.70 

.77% 

,70 

.72% 

.80 

.80 

.95 

.86 

.87% 

.95 

2.^ 

sTo 

dTO 

2^ 

die 

.76 

.85 

.66 

.70 

1.06 

1.12V 

.95 

1.00 

.90 

1.00 

1.26 

1.40 

3.40 

3.00 

3.25 

4.10 

4.35 

1.05 

— 
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SWEET  POTATOES 

Std..  No.  2  Dry  P«ck..- . 

No.  2%  — . . 

No.  S  . . . 

No.  10 


■utem 
Low  Hish 


Ovitnd 
Low  Hish 


.70 

.85 


.70 

.87% 


2.76  3.00 


Std.,  Na  2,  Syrtip  Pack. . 76  ...... 

No.  2%  - -  .97%  .97% 

No.  8  . . — 

No.  10  _ _ — _ _  8.26  8.26 

TOMATOES 

Fancy,  No.  2..~....~........~.~— . 

No.  2% -  - 

No.  - -  -  - 

No.  10 -  -  - 

Ex.  Std.,  No.  1 
No.  2 


.72% 


76 

No.  2%  _ _  1.07%  1.26 

No.  8  _ _  1-16  1.20 

No.  10  _ _ _ _ _ _  3.40  3.50 


.90 

1.16 


.60 

.70 

1.00 


1.10 

1.40 


.66 

.80 

1.10 


Std.,  No.  1. 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  8  . 

No.  10  ... 


.44 

.65 

.96 


.60 

.70 

1.00 


3.40  3.50 

.42%  .47% 

.66  .70 

.90  .96 


TOMATO  PUREE 

Std..  No.  1.  Who.  St.  1.04.. 

No.  10  — . . . 

Std.,  No.  1,  Trim  1.086 . 

No.  10  . 

TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  1  . . . . 

No.  2  - - 

No.  10  . - . - 


turnip  greens 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  - 

No.  10  - - 


.76 

.96 

8.76 


8.76 


Canned  Fruits 


apples 

No.  10.  water . . . . 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack.... 
No.  10,  fancy  heavy  paek_... 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy-~.....~......... — •-•••••• 

No.  10  - - - 

No.  2  Std - 

No.  10  - 

apricots 

No.  2%.  I>ncy, 

No.  2 
No.  2’ 

GRAPEFRUIT 
8  oa.  .. — 

No.  2  - 

No.  6  - 


2.90 

8.20 


.60 

3.00 

.66 

2.76 


Choice.... 
Std. - 


Florida 


GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 
^os.^  ~~~~ 


No.  800 
No.  2 


No!  6  _ _  2.32%  2.40 

PEARS 


Keiler,  Std.,  No.  2%. 

No.  10  - 

Choice,  No.  2%.».~. 
No.  10 


Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2%. 
Choice,  No.  2%..~~...~.. 

Std..  No.  2% - 

No.  10,  Water...,..—.. 

No.  10,  Syrup . 

No.  10  Pie.  S.  P - 


.50 

1.00 

1.06 

2.80 

3.10 

.44 

.46 

.64 

.66 

.63 

.66 

.76 

.77% 

2.32%  2.40 

1.86 

1.86 

"l".86 

1.90 

1.70 

PEACHES 

Fey.,  Y.  C..  No.  2% - 

Choice.  No.  2% . 

Std..  No.  2% . . 

Ex.  Std..  Slic.  Yel.,  No.  1  Tails 

Seconds,  Yel.,  No.  2%  . 

No.  10,  Fancy . 

Peeled.  No.  10,  Solid  Pack . 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian,  Slic.,  Fancy,  No.  2.. 

No.  2%  . 

Std.,  No.  2 . — 

No.  2%  . . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  10.......«... 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed.  Ex.  Std.,  No.  10 . 

PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet  . 

No.  211  . . . . 

No.  2 . . . . 

No.  2%  - - - 

46  oz . . . . 

No.  10  _ _ _ _ 


Texas 

".72%  !.’! 
1.85  ... 


WMtOoaat 
Low  Hish 


CANNSD  FRUITS— Ceattnaed 


Solid  Pack 

.90  1.06 

1.26  1.87% 

8.76  *4.26 


...  3.00 

3.10 

3.26 

3.40 

2.75 

2.86 

...  .42%  - - 

.40 

.60 

..  3.26 

2.76 

3.26 

3.25 

8.60 

.40 

...  3.00 

2.86 

3.00 

.40 

.46 

.46 

.60 

.60 

.60 

..  .66 

.70 

.70 

.76 

.66 

.76 

..  2.60 

3.00 

3.00 

3.26 

2.70 

8.16 

3.26  3.60 


.80  .86 
4.60  4.80 


1.70 

1.60 


2.00 

1.86 

1.66 


California 


1.06 

3.10 


1.26 

3.60 


.62%  .66 
.76  .86 

2.32%  2.40 


1.86 

1.90 

1.65 

1.76 

1.60 

1.66 

4.00 

6.76 

6.00 

3.16 

3.50 

1.70 

1.80 

1.65 

1.66 

1.46 

1.60 

1.02% 

1.20 

1.35 

5.80 

6.26 

1.70 

2.00 

1.46 

1.60 

1.86 

. 

6.86 

.60  _ 

.82%  - 

1.20  _ 

1.66  _ 

2.76  _ 

1.60 _ 


Haatem 
Low  Hish 


Central 
Low  High 


Wart  Coast 
Low  High 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey..  No.  2% _ 

No.  10  _ 

BLACKBERRIBB 

Std.,  No.  2 _ 

No.  8 _ 

No.  10,  water....—..... 
No.  2.  Pieaerved.^..— . 
No.  2,  Syrup.................. 

BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2  _ 

No.  10 


2.60 

8.76 


2.66 

9.00 


1.60 

6!f6 


...  1.66 

6.60 


1.86 

7.00 


3.60  3.60 

With  puree 

.60  .66 
.67%  .76 
.82%  .87% 


CHERRIES 

Std.,  Red,  Water,  No.  2...... 

Std.,  White,  Syrup,  No.  2.... 

Ex.  Std.,  Preserved,  No.  2- 
Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2........ 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  10 

R.  A..  Fey.,  No.  2% . - 

Choice,  No.  2%... . — 

Std.,  No.  2% . . 

GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . — 

RASPBERRIES 

Black,  Water,  No.  2....— ..., 

No.  10  . . . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2............— 

No.  10  . — 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2......— 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . — 

STRAWBERRIES 

Ex.  Pres.,  No.  1— 

No.  2  _ 

Pres.,  No.  1— 

No.  2  _ 

Std.,  Water,  No.  10.. . . 


1.86 

1.86 

*1.40 

i!’46 

- . 

6.76 

6.76 

7,00 

^ . 

8.16 

8.26 

esss.M 

2.90 

8.10 

2.70 

1.70 

.. — 

— . 

8.00 

1.46 

1.60 

2.16 

7.26 

7.60 

7.26 

7.60 

9.00 

2.16 

7.26 

7.60 

■  Ill  • 

9.00 

1.76 

1.60 

1.60 

2.66 

....... 

2.66 

9.00 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE 

10  oz.  . 

No.  2.  17  oz. - 

No.  2.  19  oa . - . 


LOBSTER 
Flats,  1  Ih.. 

Ih. _ 

lb . 


OYSTERS 

Std.,  4  oz..... 

6  oz.  — ... 
8  oz.  ....... 

10  oz. 


1.60 

1.66 

2.00 


6.60 

8.26 

1.96 


1.06 

1.10 

2.10 

2.20 


1.60 

1.76 

2.00 


6.60 

8.26 

1.96 


1.05 

1.10 

2.10 

2.20 


Selects.  6  oz — — .. 

SALMON 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1.. 

Flat,  No.  % . . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1-...-...- 
flat.  No.  1..........— .... 

No.  %  - 

Pink.  Tall.  No.  1 - 

Flat.  No.  % - 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1........... 

No.  %  . . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1.. 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . — . 

SHRIMP 

No.  1,  Small . - .  1.45 

No.  1.  Medium . — 1.60 

No.  1.  Large. . —  1.60 

SARDINES  (Domestic),  Per  Case 

%  Oil.  Key . .  3.60 

%  Oil,  Keyless _  3.00 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton—..— . 

%  Oil,  Carton . — -  3.80 

%  Mustard,  Keyless . — 2.60 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1.  24*8 . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1.  48’s . - . 

TUNA  FISH,  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is.  24’b . .  . 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is.  48’8 _ — -  ...... 

%8  . . . . . . 

%8  . . . 

Light  Meat,  Is.. 

%8  . 

%s  . 


2,46 

1.70 

2.00 


2.60 

1.76 


1.20  1.80 


3.90 

2.80 


2.66 

1.70 

1.16 

1.90 


2.76 

1.70 

1.20 

2.10 


1.60  1.70 

8.26  8.80 


.  6.70 

11.00  11.46 
6.00  6.30 

4.00  4.16 

10.26  10.66 
6.60  6.85 

8.76  8.96 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  wUl  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  aeoept, 
your  opportunity  and  money  are  lost.  Rates  upon  application. 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 


FOR  SALE — Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking  Kettles;  Retorts; 
Labelers;  Fillers;  Filters  and  Filter  Presses;  Tanks;  Pumps; 
Mixers;  Hydraulic  Presses,  etc.  Send  for  complete  bulletin. 
What  have  you  for  sale?  We  buy  for  cash.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

SEWAGE  OR  DISPOSAL  PLANTS — State  laws  require 
proper  disposal  of  sewage,  such  as  tomato  skins,  pea,  corn  and 
other  wastage.  We  have  what  you  want — ^write  us.  A.  K. 
Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md.  Manufacturers  of  Canning 
Machinery. 


FOR  SALE — Complete  line  for  canning  whole  grain  corn; 
bargain  if  purchased  before  we  start  dismantling  factory. 
Following  equipment  in  line:  Corn  Dump,  Conveyor,  Huskers, 
Cutters,  Cleaners,  Rod  Washer,  Ayars  Filler,  Cooling  Tank  and 
overhead  trolley.  Wm.  T.  Howeth,  Lewes,  Del. 


FOR  SALE — One  new,  latest  model,  largest  size  Townsend 
Bean  Cutter.  Has  never  been  uncrated.  Bargain.  Address 
Box  A-2262  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — Special  Inventory  Sale.  Buy  rebuilt  machinery 
before  February  1st  and  make  substantial  savings.  Send  your 
inquiries,  ask  for  list.  We  buy,  sell,  and  exchange.  Wolfrom 
Machinery  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Superintendent  by  large  Eastern  Canner  of 
tomato  products,  jellies,  etc.  Must  be  experienced  and  able  to 
take  charge  of  plant.  Reply  stating  age,  experience,  etc. 
Address  Box  B-2251  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Competent  man  fully  versed  processing  Baked 
Beans,  Pork  and  Beans,  Red  Kidney,  Dry  Lima,  Hominy,  Brown 
Broad,  etc.  Give  full  particulars  experience  and  training. 
Address  Box  B-2260  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


POSITION  WANTED — By  machinist,  26  years'  experience 
in  general  can  manufacturing  line.  Now  in  executive  position 
but  desires  change  of  location  in  either  can  manufacturing  or 
can  machinery  manufacturing  line.  Address  Box  B-2246  c/o 
The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  man  thoroughly  experienced  in 
brokers-whojesale  and  direct  retail  sales  contacts,  all  canned 
foods,  highest  references.  Location  immaterial.  Salary  or  com¬ 
mission  and  drawing  account.  Address  Box  B-2258  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


_ WANTED  — MACHINERY _ 

WANTED — Used  Huntley  12'  to  16'  Blancher;  Large  Clipper 
Cleaner;  Sheboygan  Washer.  The  Johannes  Pure  Food  Co.,  Inc., 
Port  Washington,  Wis. 


_ FOR  SALE  — FACTORIES _ 

FOR  SALE — Canning  Plant.  Practically  new,  up  to  date 
canning  factory  with  40  acres  of  land  for  sale  at  bargain  price. 
Located  in  rich  agricultural  section  of  Virginia.  For  particulars 
address:  I.  N.  Dovel,  Luray,  Va. 

FOR  SALE — Two  canning  factories  located  at  Quinton,  N.  J. 
For  full  particulai-s  address:  Fogg  &  Hires  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  by  man  with  ex¬ 
tensive  experience.  Good  references.  Address  Box  B-2266 
c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


SAFE  INSECTICIDES 

for 

Controlling  Crop  Pests 

AGICIDE  LABORATORIES 

108  N.  Water  Street  MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 


FOR  SALE — Profitable  vegetable  cannery  located  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Will  consider  selling  interest.  Address  Box  A-2268 
c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

for  sale — Small  pea,  bean,  corn  and  blackberry  cannery 
in  Western  Washington.  Capacity  approximately  seventy-five 
thousand  cases.  Acreage  available.  Address  Box  A-2267 
c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED — Salvaged  Canned  Foods.  Will  pay  cash  for 
rusty,  buckled  or  close  outs  of  all  kinds  of  canned  foods  in  any 
quantity.  Address  Box  A-2261  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — Food  Chemist  for  year-round  position  with  large 
Eastern  canner.  State  experience  and  salary  expected.  Address 
Box-B  2250  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


GET  THE  PROFIT  CANS 


More  cases  of  corn  per  ton  whon  you  prow  Robson  Golden  Cross  Hybrid 
Bantam.  The  deeper  kernel  toward  which  wa  are  breeding  means  a 
case  or  two  more  per  ton  of  com.  These  extra  cases  which  our  Goldon 
Cross  gives  you  may  be  the  difference  between  a  profit  and  a  less.  Write 
for  (Canners  Specials)  a  descriptive  seed  circular  for  the  canning  trade. 


isr-v.iiiH 


BOX  C.  HALL.  N.  Y. 


SCOTT  IMPROVED  VINERS'-VINER  FEEDERS 


fooarfcrt  of 

HYDRAULIC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT 


THE  SCOTT  VINER  CO.  CQLU/V\BUS,D 
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SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

Contributwns  Welcome 


A  pulper  that  permits  constant  and 
positive  guard  over  high  quality  .  .  .  that  permits 
INSTANT  ADJUSTMENT  without  loss  of  production 
time — without  stopping  the  machine  .  .  .  that  elimin¬ 
ates  the  labor  of  making  old-time  adjustments  requir¬ 
ing  15  minutes  to  an  hour  and  a  half  .  .  .  that  means 
more  uniform  quality  and  decreased  production  costs. 
Write,  BoxA-2265,  The  Canning  Trade,  20  South  Gay 
St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TO  OBTAIN  MAXIMUM  YIELD  FROM  RAW 
STOCK  FOR  A  PRODUCT  OF  MAXIMUM  QUALITY 


UNMENTIONABLE 

Landlord :  How  do  you  like  the  rooms  in  this  apart¬ 
ment  by  now,  folks? 

Young  Wife:  Oh,  there’s  still  a  little  something  lack¬ 
ing  about  them. 

Young  Hubby:  Sweetheart!  You  shouldn’t  talk 
about  such  things  in  front  of  the  landlord. 

Automobile  accidents  wouldn’t  be  so  bad  if  the  fellow 
who  got  killed  was  the  one  at  fault. 

A  LITTLE  PEP 

For  hours  they  had  been  together  on  her  front  porch. 
The  moon  cast  its  tender  gleam  down  on  the  young  and 
handsome  couple  who  sat  strangely  far  apart.  He 
sighed.  She  sighed.  Finally: 

“I  wish  I  had  money,  dear,”  he  said.  “I’d  travel.” 

Impulsively,  she  slipped  her  hand  into  his;  then, 
rising  swiftly,  she  sped  into  the  house. 

Aghast,  he  looked  at  his  hand.  In  his  palm  lay  a 
nickel. 

Scientists  report  that  there  are  no  song  birds  in  a 
pine  forest.  Why  not  a  movement  for  planting  pine 
trees  in  radio  studios? 


Herman  Eamse .  Presi-. 

E. Lombard  St. 

BALTIMORE.MD. 

Phones — PtAZA  fS^5-/S‘P6 


NICE  CROPS 

“How  was  your  peach  crop  this  season?” 

“Why,  a  heavy  storm  blew  down  50  per  cent  of  it. 
And  we’d  hardly  gathered  that  when  another  wind 
came  along  and  took  down  the  remaining  50  per  cent.” 

“Hard  luck.  Could  you  do  anything  with  them  ?” 

“Oh,  my  wife  ate  one  and  I  ate  the  other.” 

“Now,  don’t  get  angry  just  because  he  likes  to  talk 
about  how  good  a  runner  he  was  in  high  school.” 

“Yeah,  but  he’s  kept  up  a  running  conversation  all 
evening.” 

FRESH  THING 

Doctor:  What  you  need,  my  dear  young  lady,  is  a 
little  sun  and  air. 

Patient :  Why,  doctor,  how  dare  you !  Why,  I’m  not 
even  married  yet ! 

POOR  CIRCULATION 

Next  Case:  “What  is  your  occupation?  asked  the 
judge,  sternly. 

“I  haven’t  any,”  replied  the  man.  “I  just  circulate 
around,  so  to  speak.” 

“Please  note,”  said  the  judge,  turning  to  the  clerk, 
“that  this  gentleman  is  retired  from  circulation  for 
thirty  days.” 

Wifey:  Darling,  when  you  and  I  kept  company,  my 
mother  used  to  have  something  green  with  every  meal. 

Hubby:  Yeah,  me! 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 


the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADHESIVES. 

Commercial  Paste  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

ADJUSTERS  for  Detachable  Chains. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
AGITATORS 

Hamilton  Copper  and  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

BEAN  SNIPPER,  Green  String. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

James  Leffel  &  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 
BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  Llner-JoInt. 

David  Weber  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fibre.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  OU,  Gas,  GasoUne,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
CANNED  FOODS. 

Phillips  Packing  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CANS,  Tin,  AU  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City, 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Citicinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Ihc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CAN  TESTING  MACHINERY. 

Qameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 


CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Haiuen  Cang.  Mchy.  Con.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  B^timore,  Md. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  IH. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Caimery  Sup. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS.  SpiraL 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 

see  Pulp  Mchy.;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

C3iain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating.  Convoying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers'  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 
CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruits. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Codaiijurg,  VIHs. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers'  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 
CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Colls. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIEBS.  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarisurg,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Srott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  BILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
Haxuen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,  Etc.). 
American  Can  Co.,  Now  York  City. 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

National  Can  Co.,  New  York-Baltiinore. 

DUSTS  &  SPRAYS  (insect  control). 

Agidde  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


ENAMELED  BUCKETS.  PAILS,  Etc. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 


nVAfUKATlMCr  SSACHUfEHY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  "Wla. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Ma. 


FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FERTILIZER. 


COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Eterlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 
Hamilton  Copper  and  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Cookers,  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 
COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 
Hamilton  Copper  and  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  III. 
Hansen  ^ng.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarbtirg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morrm,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


American  Cyanamid  Co.,  New  York  City. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetically 
sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy. 
FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholtg-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Til, 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  C^arburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Aleuneda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  HooMston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapo^,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Coip.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GLASS  LINED  TANKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Com  Huskeis. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY  — Continued 


HYDBAOUC  COirVETING  BQUIPMEIIT. 

Bwlln-Chapman  Co.,  Borlin,  WU. 

Scott  Vlnor  Co.,  Columbtis,  Ohio. 

msEcnciDEs. 

Agidds  LaboratorlM,  Milwaukoo,  Wla. 
DfSnBAlfCE.  CaaiMis. 

Cannera'  Ezchanga,  Laiiaing  B.  Warner,  Qtlcago. 
lacketed  Kettlea.  See  Kettlea,  Cappmt. 

lACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

Chtaholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeaton,  IlL 
F.  H.  Lwgsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUa,  Ind. 

A.  XL  Robina  &  Co.,  Ind,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  ot  Jacdteled. 
Chiaholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeaton,  DL 
Hamilton  Copper  and  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  Sm  Glas»4ined  Tanks. 
KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chiaholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporatton,  Hoopeaton,  m. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeaton,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapr^,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robina  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KBAUT  CUTTEBS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeaton,  HI. 
Hmtsen  Cang.  Mdry.  Corp.,  Cedawurg, 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KBAUT  MACHINEBY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wla. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Bmtimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chiaholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 

Foo^  Machinery  Corporation,  Hooi^ton,  Dl. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTDBEB8. 

Gartue  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Dl. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  DoeUer  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABOBATOBIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Carmen  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeaton,  Dl. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indiarrapolis,  Ind. 

MIXERS 

Hamilton  Copper  and  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

OYSTER  CAHNERS'  MACHINESY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chiaholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  HooMston,  Dl. 
Hamsen  Cang.  Mdiy.  Corp.,  Cedamurg,  VDs. 

A.  K.  Roblrra  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PASTE,  CANNERS*. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Commercial  Paste  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  MUwaukee,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLEBS  AND  VINEBS. 

Chlsholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Slnclalr-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  VaUey  Seed  Co.,  Boseman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Robson  Seed  Farms,  HalL  N,  Y. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Dl. 
Washbum-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

P.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  MWord,  Coim. 

PEA  CANNEBS'  MACHINEBY. 

Ayars  Madiine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chlsholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaDs,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeaton,  Dl. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarbura,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robiits  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

8inelalr>Scott  Co.,  Balttmore,  Md. 


PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chlsholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  ). 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Conttnuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeaton,  Dl. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeaton,  Dl. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corn.,  Cedarburg,  VDs. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 

Hemsen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Coin.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mdiy. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  AD  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Robson  Seed  Farms,  Hall,  N.  Y. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Dl. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Coim. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  DL 
SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westmiiuter,  Md. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines, 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chlsholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

E.  I.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SPRAYS  &  DUSTS  (insect  control). 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwatikee,  Wis. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Iim.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  KetOes. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston.  lU 
Hamilton  Copper  and  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ina. 


STRING  BEAN  MACIHNERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

B.  I.  Buck  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
Hansen  Cang.  Mdiy.  Coro.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niaaara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corn.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Canners'  Machinery 
TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Coro.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

Chlsholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wla. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TIN  PLATE. 

Wheeling  Steel  Corp.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  IXnCE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Beilin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  ID 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corn.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chlsholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Com 
Indiana  Canners  Association,  Indianapolis,  Ind 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Robson  Seed  Farms,  Hall,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VACUUM  PANS 

Hamilton  Copper  and  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jaz. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp-,  Cedarburg,  Wis 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston  IL 
A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co..  Baltimore,  Md 
The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

Windmills  and  Water  Supply  Systems.  Se» 
Tanks,  Wood. 


PLANTS 

OF  THE 

PHELPS  GAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEA 

Sw  MAIN  OFFICE 

'  M OR^M  D.  , 
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AVARS  TOMATO  JUICE  FILLER 


Used  by  leading  Manu¬ 
facturers  For  filling 
Tomato  Juice,  also 

For  fillins  Tomato  Pulp  and  Puree, 
Clear  Soups  etc 

For  Syrupins  Fruits,  String  Beans, 
Beets,  etc. 

Has  no  air  vent  stems  to  damage 
fruit. 

Designed  for  high  speed. 

Belt  drive  or  direct  connected. 

Fills  absolutely  accurate. 

No  Can  No  Fill. 

Rapid  Valve 

Built  in  three  sizes.  Eight  Valve, 
Twelve  Valve  and  Sixteen  Valve. 

Prices  on  request. 


AVARS  MACHINE  CO.,  Salem,  New  Jersey 


